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The Changing Context of Women’s Education 


LYNN WHITE, JR. 
President of Mills College, California 


THE most significant thing about women’s 
education today is that nobody is talking about 
men’s education. We have (1) education and 
(2) women’s education. Women in America 
are now numerically superior to men, but de- 
spite great advances, particularly in recent dec- 
ades, they are still consciously a cultural minor- 
ity, like Negroes. The symptom of a minority is 
the existence of organizations which would lose 
their point if their members felt themselves to 
belong to the dominant group. One can’t 
imagine a League of Men Voters, an Ameri- 
can Association of University Men, a Business 
and Professional Men’s society. Some Euro- 
peans call us a matriarchy, and we men are 
forever jocose about how our women run us. 
But, despite a high and growing level of mu- 
tuality between husbands and wives within the 
family, no American woman has to be told that 
this is a man’s world in which the prestige of 
masculinity dominates. 

In spiritual terms this may be to the ad- 
vantage of women, for it increases their chances 
of achieving the insights of marginality, the 
perspective which may come from the sense of 
being in but not of one’s world, Such margin- 
ality as regards the dominant group is surely 
one reason for the great originality of so many 
Jews both in Europe and America. It helps 
account for the facts that so much of our most 
perceptive literature is produced by women, 
and that so many superb sociologists, anthro- 
pologists and psychologists are women. Mar- 
ginality has its privileges as well as its heart- 
breaks. 

But unfortunately marginality sometimes 
produces an arrogance which assumes that the 
insights of marginality are inherent rather than 
a happy by-product of a sad condition. There 
is tragedy as well as comedy in the fact that as 
penetrating a mind as Carey Thomas could re- 
joice to be a woman because “the time a man 
has to spend in struggling against his lower 
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nature she has to advance in.” It would be 
ungentlemanly of me not to wish that the claim 
to such superiority of women were justified, but 
despite Ashley Montague’s gallantry in this 
matter, I have been forced to conclude that, 
whatever may be said for women’s greater physi- 
cal durability, in mind and morals women are 
basically just as stupid, cruel and greedy as men. 
I can discover no mother-instinct stronger in 
women than in men. What I do find is that 
in the structure of our society far fewer men 
than women spend many hours per day in the 
care and rearing of children and in watching 
the development of the intricate thing called 
personality. Because of this cultural condi- 
tioning, more women than men develop, I be- 
lieve, the “compassion, forbearance and con- 
cern for individual life’ which Vera Brittain 
rightly observes and wrongly credits to the 
X-chromosome in women, It is this, perhaps 
too great, concentration on child-rearing, com- 
bined with social marginality, which makes 
such a vast present difference between the think- 
ing and reactions of most men and most women, 
and which lends such fascination to women’s 
education, 

Some may ask by what patent I, a man, may 
if men and 
women as groups tend to be so differently con- 
ditioned. The answer is that a man profes- 
sionally involved in women’s education is 
doubly marginal, like a white American who 
marries a Negress. Most of the literature on 
education is written by men who have not had 
the privilege of thinking that even for a mo- 
ment they could see the world through a 
woman’s eyes. The result is that they write 
about education as though it were for human 
beings in the abstract rather than for human 
beings with life patterns and emotional atti- 
tudes chiefly ensuing from the fact that they 
are either women or men. 

And men have been so conditioned by the 
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masculine dominance that when they use the 
word man they think they mean person, but 
don’t: they mean man, as in “the best man for 
the job.” In the annual June tornado of com- 
mencement oratory, leaders of the business 
world increasingly steady the supposedly totter- 
ing ark of the liberal arts by exclaiming ‘Send 
us educated men: we will train them!” Their 
point is excellent: in the fundamental sense, 
saturation in Shakespeare and Dante is the most 
important preparation for business, politics or 
anything else, and the vast training programs of 
our leading corporations are technical marvels. 
But, save in merchandising, few of these are 
open to women: they represent too much in- 
vestment. Women are likely at any moment to 
pull out of their jobs because of family re- 
sponsibilities whereas such responsibilities tie a 
man more firmly to his job, ‘Send us edu- 
cated men” means just that, and this is one of 
the reasons why the discussion of women’s edu- 
cation is so embroiled in the supposed conflict 
between liberal and vocational studies: an intel- 
ligent girl knows that it is more important for 
her than for her brother to pick up some tech- 
nical skills in college. 

Just because women’s education deals with a 
group of human beings of such marginality and 
such unpredictable life patterns, it has become 
far more experimental and flexible today than 
that found in the men’s colleges or in the co- 
educational institutions which, in control and 
attitudes are, like Harvard, men’s colleges which 
admit women to classes. The mood of socio- 
logical introspection and lively self-searching 
which is endemic in the women’s colleges has 
brought good results and without any uniform 
pattern of action. I believe that our colleges 
for women are providing the most stimulating 
education available in America today. One 
could wish that American college men were 
faring so well: the burden both of unexamined 
tradition and of impetuous innovation is much 
heavier upon them. That is another story! 

But today the context of women’s education 
—and of men’s as well—is changing more 
rapidly than ever, and nimbleness remains at a 
premium. What are these changes? 
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Any textbook will tell us that once our so- 
ciety was agricultural, rural and aristocratic, 
whereas now it has become industrial, urban 
and democratic. But such a formulation does 
not keep pace with actuality: I used this jargon 
in a little book written five years ago, but the 
facts have outstripped our words for them. 
With the greatest speed we are going on to a 
third stage for which we do not have accepted 
terms, so that to some extent we must invent 
them: we are becoming white-collar, suburban 
and /eisurized. (Sorry, but it isn’t /eisurely!) 

What does all this mean for women’s edu- 
cation ? 

Fifty years ago, I am told, the diet of Ameri- 
can working men ran from 5000 to 7000 calories 
daily, mostly carbohydrates needed for the phys- 
ical energy they had to expend. Today it is 
down to about 2500, with far fewer cereals and 
potatoes, No one can pay for human muscle 
any more: it has been priced out of the market. 
Labor costs have forced a mechanization which 
is headed for general push-button production. 

Nowhere is this process more apparent than 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The elder genera- 
tion of Oriental immigrant and his wife are 
gnarled, wrinkled and bent by years of stoop- 
labor in the cane and pineapple fields. As labor 
costs rose, the plantations were pushed into 
spectacular mechanization. The new generation 
of plantation workers—a magnificent crew—is 
a corps of technicians handling vast and in- 
tricate devices for plowing, irrigating, planting, 
cultivating, harvesting and transporting. And 
far fewer of them account for a much higher 
production. I asked a plantation manager on 
Kauai what those no longer employed in the 
fields were doing. ‘They're fixing TV sets,” 
he said. And in fact there is no abnormal un- 
employment in the Islands: the improved stand- 
ard of living has greatly increased the service 
trades. 

Being integral to our society, Hawaii illus- 
trates the general American pattern in which 
agricultural, industrial and white-collar jobs are 
being assimilated to each other economically and 
socially, and the end result is closer to the tra- 
ditional white-collar pattern of life and atti- 
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tudes than to the traditional patterns of the 
agricultural or industrial laborer. 

One effect of this process is that the old dis- 
tinction between women's jobs and jobs that 
had to be occupied by men because of the sheer 
physical strength required, has been greatly 
reduced. There are extraordinarily few kinds 
of jobs in America which a woman could not 
fill, and in which in fact at least a few women 
are not working. This dimming of sharp lines 
between what men can do and what women can 
do in itself helps the social attitude towards 
women working, and makes more women, es- 
pecially college women, feel parasitic if they 
don’t work. 

The accelerated trend towards a push-button 
economy and its high production has likewise 
cut down the length of the work week, On the 
one hand this makes it a bit easier for a married 
woman, even with children, to run her home 
and hold a paying job too. On the other hand 
it brings husbands into the home and its opera- 
tions as never before. There is truly startling 
contrast of attitude between older and younger 
American men in this respect. So far as I know, 
no one has ascertained exactly how the age- 
groups differ and where the chief dividing lines 
come, Meanwhile we credit the phenomenon 
to something vaguely known as “the G.I. ex- 
perience,” whereas the causes of the shift may 
be much more complex. The younger husbands 
expect to do things around the house, particu- 
larly on weekends, and their wives likewise 
assume it. But a man moving into part of his 
wife’s tasks at home is more disposed to look 
favorably on his wife's getting a paying job 
outside the home: the sharp division of labor 
has crumbled. (Parenthetically: there is no 
solution for the problem of the lazy wife who 
blandly accepts her husband’s new assistance 
with no sense of reciprocity. But there are 
lazy husbands too!) 

Indeed, whereas once husbands were ashamed 
if their wives worked, young husbands are now 
boasting about the economic prowess of the 
little woman! We should not forget what a 
mutation this represents in that delicate organ- 
ism, the male ego. I recall a case, some thirty 
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years ago, in which a husband forbade his wife 
to sing as a volunteer in the choir of their parish 
church because she had so good a voice that 
she would have been a soloist and somebody 
might have thought she was being paid for it! 
This species of husbands is, I think, effectively 
extinct. 

But the masculine ego is still with us: a man 
may be proud of his wife for having a job, even 
a job as remunerative as his. But how many 
American husbands even today could be com- 
pletely happy about wives with jobs better than 
their own? It is perhaps a realization that this 
is still an area of thin ice which leads married 
working women often to decline greater job 
responsibilities when they are offered. 

The striking fact is that both in the economic 
sphere and in the home there has been a rapid 
convergence of interests and life-patterns of 
American women and men, Every American 
boy has expected to have both a job and a 
family. Fifty years ago the college woman 
thought of ‘‘career’’ not merely as an alternative 
to marriage but as liberation from the necessity 
to marry. In 1901 when my father proposed 
to a lady later eminent, she replied “Lynn 
White, I have many more important things to 
do than to marry.” Today, however, every col- 
lege girl I know is firmly determined both to 
get married and to work. But the girls are now 
hoping to work less as an end in itself than as 
a means of expanding the family income, en- 


' abling them to have more children (the passion 


for large families is new in college women, and 
still not adequately explained) and to bring 
them up better. They are thinking of jobs not 
despite marriage but because of marriage. Their 
education must reflect these concerns. 

Closely related to white-collarization is sub- 
urbanization. Strictly rural population is de- 
clining, and urban population is relatively static. 
During this decade the United States is expected 
to grow by about 29,000,000, and almost the 
whole of this will apparently be found in the 
thickening rings of suburbs or in the smaller 
non-metropolitan cities where life is essentially 
suburban. The biggest development in retailing 
is the growth of vast merchandising centers in 
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the “country.” Everywhere factories and the 
national headquarters of large businesses are 
moving away from cities not for fear of the 
H-bomb but because personnel want it. 

Suburban life is urban in its technology and 
rural in its informality. It is profoundly affect- 
ing American dress, and dress is symbol as well 
as function: in 1953, I am told, sport shirts for 
the first time outsold ‘‘dress” shirts, that is those 
to be worn with a tie. In the suburbs men and 
women are dressing more alike because they act 
and feel and think more alike. A woman's 
Levis or pedal-pushers do not mean that she is 
becoming masculine any more than her hus- 
band’s giddy garb means that he is approaching 
transvestitism: costumes are converging because 
the convergence of interests, occupations and 
patterns of life are leading to new and less 
contrasting notions of what it means to be 
masculine or feminine. 

And the crucible of this alchemy is the sub- 
urban home which is now the standard and ideal 
of all Americans. In the ’20’s there was much 
expression of public sorrow that the home had 
been reduced to the status of a dormitory. To- 
day the suburban home is the center of both 
living and recreation: TV merely clinched the 
matter. 

Sociologists should peruse as a primary docu- 
ment the magazine Sunset which has built up 
a regional circulation of over 500,000 in the 
tenth of the American population which lives 
on the Pacific Coast. Sunset has clearly en- 
visaged, and tries to serve in terms of its ecology, 
the new suburban home of that area: a husband 
and wife and children puttering, planting, cook- 
ing (special attention is given to men’s recipes), 
gadgeteering, renovating, entertaining, and oc- 
casionally piling into the family car for a trip 
which may run into thousands of miles. No 
one seems to be much worried about the Ameri- 
can home these days. Perhaps just because of 
the impersonality and flux of life in our century, 
men and women are turning to marriage and 
larger families, to the home and its intimacies, 
to counteract the loneliness of the age. 

All of this means that in the colleges there is, 
as there should be, a rising interest in our in- 
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creasing body of sound scholarship about family 
relations and child development; and there is 
likewise a growing sense, among women stu- 
dents, of the importance of getting some ac- 
quaintance with the skills of home economics. 
It seems likely that at present the biggest lack 
in these fields is not in women’s education but 
in men’s. One wonders how long it will be 
before the authorities in men’s colleges trans- 
cend the celibate assumptions which have un- 
consciously pervaded our colleges and uni- 
versities ever since their invention by the medi- 
aeval clergy. Men mostly have homes and wives 
and children, and the attitudes and problems in- 
volved are worthy of academic contemplation. 
Many young men feel the need: it is reported 
that Harvard graciously set up some work in 
child psychology for the Radcliffe girls, but that 
many more Harvard men than Radcliffites en- 
rolled in the courses. 

Some technical education and some family 
studies; the changing context of both women’s 
and men’s education, and the increasing likeness 
of women and men to each other, indicate that 
these are essential elements in all coherent edu- 
cation today. White-collarization and suburban- 
ization make them more relevant than ever, 

But there is another aspect of this changing 
context: what I have called Jeisurization, for 
lack of a less barbarous term (although it 
really is no worse than suburbanization!). Since 
the world began, most people have had to work 
from dawn to dusk just for a bare living. To- 
day, although most of us lead what we regard as 
very busy lives, we are not really under the same 
immemorial cruel pressure always to be work- 
ing. To an extent which would be incredible 
to our ancestors, most people now can choose 
what they will do, or not do, during some large 
part of the week. Nearly all of us have a 
leisure once reserved to the aristocracy, 

Just as the democratic revolution has made 
workers of us all, so the closely related techno- 
logical revolution has made aristocrats of us all. 
Most aristocrats in every age frittered away their 
leisure, and so will most of us. But we must 
discover, as did the best of the aristocrats, that 
the most rewarding use of leisure is to live the 
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life of the mind. So when all that is necessary 
has been said about technical education and fam- 
ily studies, it remains clear that the right use of 
our new general boon of leisure demands that 
central to our higher education shall remain that 
discipline of the human spirit which has been the 
essence of the liberal arts. 

The essential fact of our time is that for the 
first time in all history most people don’t have 
to ask how they can stay alive until the next 
crop is in. Most people are now faced with the 
even more difficult problem of why one bothers 
to stay alive. It does not necessarily imply a 
body-soul dualism in one’s thinking to insist 
that the only answer which stands analysis is 
that we live to develop the things of the spirit. 

It is time for us, now as never before, to re- 
discover and assert the infinite value of “use- 
less” things, of studies which have no immedi- 
ate or obvious application, but which enrich our 
insight into ourselves, our fellows and the 
cosmos we live in. The new productivity of 
our technology does not merely make this possi- 
ble: it demands it. Nothing is more corrosive 
than idleness, busywork, boondoggling. In the 
past the patient sobriety of the peasant has been 
the ballast of our race. But now, in America 
at least, that ballast is vanishing. Our privilege 
is also our peril. I am as terrified by our un- 
assimilated leisure as by the H-bomb. It follows 
that the liberal arts are today far more important 
than ever before, and that any college student, 
woman or man, who neglects them is not getting 
an education appropriate to the second half of 
the twentieth century. 

The liberal arts, however, are not a static set 
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of disciplines. Any comparison of what even 
our most conservative colleges taught a century 
ago with what those same colleges are teaching 
today shows how unbelievably the tradition of 
the liberal arts has been changing and broaden- 
ing. The liberal arts are neither a given sub- 
stance nor a specific method of education. They 
are in effect a mood of intellectual rigor applied 
to whatever attracts the mind, an impatience 
with merely plausible answers, a determination 
to get to the bottom of things. The application 
of this intellectual tradition to new areas of ex- 
perience will continue. Much technical and 
family-life education has been in the past slov- 
enly and unrewarding of insights as compared 
with the older and better established disciplines 
of the liberal arts. But there is no reason why 
these studies should not eventually become 
grafted to this ancient tradition. After all, it 
has not been possible to define the liberal arts 
by enumeration since they broke the bounds of 
the trivium and quadrivium in the later middle 
ages. 

The chief change, therefore, in the context of 
women’s education, as of all education, is the 
fact that the combined democratic and techno- 
logical revolutions have given to our lives a 
freedom from contingency, a quality of abstrac- 
tion from immediate concern, which on such a 
scale is completely novel. The women’s col- 
leges have been more faithful than most to the 
liberal arts tradition which is designed for the 
Handled imaginatively, 
daringly and flexibly, surely this is the essence 
of a realistic education for our time. 
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Family Living as Play* 


NELSON N. FOOTE 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago 


SOME months ago I listened to a veteran 
parish priest from a rough part of Chicago as 
he confronted a group of professional rec- 
reationists with his own first-hand observations 
of recreation and juvenile delinquency. He 
disputed those who believe that, if ample doses 
of standard recreation are administered to boys 
in delinquency areas, they will be cured of their 
behavior difficulties. Such an assumption, he 
declared, betrays ignorance of both delinquency 
and recreation. 

For gang life is fun, terrific fun, In the 
hunt and the chase, the display of skill, the 
fierce loyalties, the flirting with danger, the 
rewards of theft, the contrasting roles of heroes 
and villains, the sudden fortunes and the tragic 
misfortunes, gang life offers more drama and 
adventure than almost any other urban activity. 
The fascination of tales of crime for the normal 
citizen demonstrates its appeal. Until the cor- 
rectionists can offer a way of life which excels 
delinquency in glamor and excitement, they are 
unlikely to make headway against it. Direct 
attack may indeed but serve to keep the melo- 
drama going. 

The wise father left his view as a challenge 
without proposing a way to meet it. His inter- 
pretation is not novel; some sociologists con- 
cluded long ago that the only way to beat the 
gang was to join it and transform its operations 
from within. But in pointing up the power of 
play, when play is fully comprehended, our ex- 
perienced priest did something to intensify and 
clarify a perception still too dim. 

In a closing remark, he widened the signifi- 
cance of his thesis to apply to everyone, sinner 
or saint. Some boys in delinquency areas, he 
suggested, do not go in for gang life, because 
their families offer them something better; they 
become delinquent when their families fail them. 


* Revised version of paper presented to Parent Education 
Section of annual conference of National Council on Family 
Relations, Oakland, July 7, 1954, 
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If professional recreationists want to labor where 
their efforts will count, they will need to con- 
sider the family as a unit, and how to fortify 
its recreational functions. 

What kind of family life is robust and absorb- 
ing enough to compete on a par with a really 
successful gang—the kind that survives every 
attempt at suppression and reproduces itself con- 
tinually through stout recruits? This is a very 
high standard to set. 

Among his forty-odd books, John Dewey 
wrote less than a hundred pages on religion, a 
trio of lectures entitled A Common Faith, It 
may surprise those who question the depth of the 
pragmatic spirit to learn that in it he argued for 
religion, instead of being honored in a seques- 
tered time and place, to envelop the whole of 
human life. It may be as profoundly suggestive 
to transfer his plea to the sphere of play: let 
play also comprehend the whole. That thesis, 
in fact, is exactly the argument of Homo Ludens, 
a basic book in the philosophy of play by the 
late Dutch historian, Jan Huizinga. 

Dewey himself, like most Americans of the 
past, never got around to a full appreciation of 
play, save perhaps of its value in child develop- 
ment. Such serious thinking about adult play 
as has been done leans heavily upon European 
models of leisured aristocracy. If the life of 
the aristocrat was all play, it was because that 
of the mass was all work. In the next genera- 
tion of Americans, however, no class can count 
on enjoying itself at the expense of another. 
At present a widening segment of leisure and 
recreation is to be seen in the life of every per- 
son, In the future the strict partition between 
work and play is likely to vanish as does the 
gulf betweeen workers and players. When that 
time comes it will be understood to speak with 
Huizinga simply of “living as play.” For now, 
however, it may be enough just to explore the 
meaning of “family living as play.” 

This phrase does not refer to old-fashioned 
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parlor games or newfangled rumpus rooms; it 
does not mean “the place of play in family 
living.” That stale phrase deserves oblivion if 
we are to grasp the significance of certain emer- 
gent facts. Consider first the family life in our 
rising residential suburbs, since they are pro- 
totypical. 

One of the most striking features of our 
younger suburbs might almost be called the 
discovery of family living. Almost everyone 
lives in a family and always has, but the self- 
conscious recognition of family living as a 
distinctive and desired activity—quite different 
from operating a family business, “raising a 
family,” or visiting relatives—is uniquely con- 
temporary. It offers some hint of the kind of 
family living that might compete with the 
alternatives. 

Family living in the residential suburb has 
come to consist almost entirely of play. Popular 
recognition of this fait accompli is only partial, 
because of ambiguities in distinguishing work 
from play. The do-it-yourself movement, for 
example, is a pleasant simulation of work; it is 
amateur and unpaid and usually far from efh- 
cient, however skillful and productive. Once a 
family has purchased a home and is thereby 
licensed to modify its appearance to heart’s con- 
tent, the elaborations which can ensue are limited 
only by imagination and the need for sleep. The 
seriousness with which home-making is pursued 
at its best should not conceal its playful nature, 
because work and play at their best are indeed 
indistinguishable. 

The reasons for this subtle yet thorough trans- 
formation of the quality of family living among 
the culturally alert are not entirely obvious. 
Much has been made of the transfer of basic 
production from the home, yet transfers of pre- 
vious functions of the family to other institutions 
occurred long ago, whereas the conception of 
family living as play is very recent. W. F. Og- 
burn’s famous analysis of the transfer of family 
functions can perhaps usefully be paraphrased in 
reverse as a means to understanding certain cur- 
rent meanings of the home: Prior to transfer of 
the corresponding functions, the home could be 
conceived as a hospital, as a workshop, as a 
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castle of protection and a sanctuary of affection, 
as a school, and as a church. While all those 
functions in part still adhere or have been re- 
gained, it is often in transmuted form, as let us 
say in the baking of home-made bread for special 
guests. The basement or attic which once served 
as a utilitarian warehouse has now become a 
museum to display collections dear to the house- 
holder—whether trophies, books, machines, pic- 
tures, tackle or travel loot, This museum func- 
tion was often visible in the past, but never 
quite so self-consciously so. By the accretion 
of such residues the house, as an old line goes, 
becomes a home. But more important than 
defining a home historically or biographically is 
definition by its users in terms of current ac- 
tivity and current biography. In the acting out 
of family history as it is lived from day to day, 
the conterhporary home may be most aptly de- 
scribed as a theater. 

By no means is this conception to be reduced 
to watching television. Another common in- 
terpretation of the recent appetite for family 
living points to the rise in available leisure, but 
leisure like money can be squandered with little 
result. The ratio of time spent by family mem- 
bers as an audience for the performance of 
each other as against time spent in watching 
commercial portrayals may signify how well the 
home rates as a theater in their own eyes. 

The principal dramatis personae who frequent 
Certain 
younger investigators like Gartly Jaco' and 
Wendell Bell? have commenced to qualify 
E. W. Burgess’ concept of the ‘companionship 
family” as insufficiently descriptive of what is 
evolving in the newer suburbs. Contemplating 
the incidence of the baby boom of the past half- 
generation and the significant lowering of age 
at marriage among the same prototype groups, 
Jaco detects a movement he calls neo-familism 
to differentiate it from traditional familism. He 
also argues, that not only in its focus upon the 
children and their development, but in the emer- 
gent features of the husband-wife relation, it 
extends beyond the idea of companionship. A 
more specific designation of this neo-marital 
relationship might be what Meyer Nimkoff in 
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conversation has already termed the playmate 
concept of marriage. 

The great psychiatrist, Harry Stack Sullivan, 
who crystallized much recent thinking about 
interpersonal relations, emphasized and illumi- 
nated the role of the chum in preadolescence as 
vital to optimal personal development.* He was 
pessimistic about the continuation or reappear- 
ance of chum-like relations in later years, but 
this may have been a reflection of personal and 
cultural circumstances in his generation. The 
rising generation of young adults seems on the 
verge of perfecting and perpetuating in mar- 
riage the chumlike relation he idealized, Reduc- 
tion of the gap in average ages of husband and 
wife is one solid index of this trend. Sullivan’s 
detailed analysis of the chum experience de- 
serves re-perusal from this perspective. 

With greater honor for the role of housewife 
may be coming meanwhile some measure of 
resolution of the conflicts of role which have 
assailed women while they viewed their activi- 
ties solely as work. Home versus career tends to 
evaporate as a dilemma when each is seen as a 
desirable casting on occasion, lightly assumed 
and lightly doffed, rather than grimly restrictive 
and exclusive. So likewise with the roles of 
siren and hausfrau; a playful attitude makes it 
easier to don one or the other as appropriate, 
as in childhood costuming and pretending. To 
be sure, such a solution is not reached simply 
in the head; time on the job must be short 
enough, and time at home long enough, for 
the demands of both to be met with credit. But 
that is a problem of social engineering which is 
steadily being mastered. 

The re-division of labor in the home, both 
physical and emotional, which some approach 
as a matter for tense negotiation, is increasingly 
construed by others as an opportunity for enter- 
taining exchanges of roles. Some British anthro- 
pologists, addicted to /a difference, react with 
the complaint that American husbands are con- 
fusing the marital with the sibling relation. It 
could be argued in defense that it is fun for 
husband and wife to play the parts of brother 
and sister when they choose, but the implication 
of foreign criticism is that somehow the erotic 
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element in marriage is therefore in decline. 
Such an implication is contradicted by the facts: 
American wives enjoy orgasm more widely than 
British, the younger more often than the older 
generation, and husbandly enjoyment is en- 
hanced by wifely enjoyment, as the Kinsey 
findings show. American advertising, moreover, 
reflects a striking growth of attention to the 
male as an attractive sexual object. Visitors to 
Sweden, where sexual equality is furthest ad- 
vanced, comment on the erotic atmosphere of 
that society. On this score, British criticism 
might well begin at home. 

The criticism which should give greater pause 
to Americans is voiced by many American writ- 
ers themselves: the undue emphasis upon youth, 
beauty and courtship, as against the middle and 
later years of marriage. And even here earlier 
criticism has lost some of its force, due to the 
rise of the so-called child-centered home. What 
is most needed is to translate the developmental 
philosophy by which we interpret the period 
from infancy to maturity and to apply it to the 
entire period of adulthood. The drama of hu- 
man development does not end with adoles- 
cence; that is only the first act, with a second 
and third to follow. 

Implicitly the years of parenthood recapitulate 
the years from infancy to maturity, if we think 
only in terms of the short family cycle from the 
birth of one generation to the birth of the next. 
Yet such a way of phrasing our thought has 
plainly had the effect of obscuring attention to 
the continuous development of adults and to 
family relationships in their fullest dimension. 
Researchwise many studies in child psychology 
ignore the existence of parents; in popular 
practice parents may be just as concentrated 
upon the behavior of their children, with minor 
scrutiny of their own, however much it may be 
admitted that the latter crucially affects the 
former. In professional literature the articles 
which deal simultaneously with both husband- 
wife and parent-child relationships are embar- 
rassingly close to nil, yet only these truly de- 
serve the title of family studies. And to be 
fully strict, we should speak of parents-child 
relationship, since too often parent-child means 
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only mother-child. With the widening incorpo- 
ration of fathers in the child-rearing process, as 
seen in younger families, it will be increasingly 
useful to conceive of children as the product of 
cooperative artistry. 

Here is a point where family living at its best 
especially transcends ordinary notions of play. 
Indeed when children are treated only as pets 
or playthings, as dolls or miniature adults, and 
not taken seriously as persons coping with their 
own peculiar real worlds, the functions of 
parenthood are aborted. To conduct child- 
rearing as an art, with optimal development as 
its goal, requires acquisition of technique and 
its perfection through practice, as with any art. 
The obstacles and the psychic costs to becoming 
competent as a parent are a challenge so sub- 
stantial that many find it threatening to their 
self-esteem, even while recognizing that persist- 
ent anxiety and fear of failure are themselves 
conducive to failure. 

In every art the idea that is being realized 
must be separated in conception from the mas- 
tery of the technique employed. One can enjoy 
a tune who whistles it badly, while the tech- 
nically perfect rendition may lack appeal. The 
worth of an artistic idea may be obscured by 
poor performance but it cannot be gainsaid. 
While there is joy in competent performance, 
this remains subordinate—except among the 
hyper-professionalized—to what is performed. 
Identity in the family is the artistic idea. But 


beyond this point our analogy of child-rearing . 


to artistry ceases, because in child-rearing the 
parent contributes most as an appreciative-criti- 
cal audience, not as an outright performer; it is 
the child who performs. The husband may be 
an audience to the wife, or the wife to the hus- 
band, or the older child to both. Each is an 
audience with respect to the development of the 
other, and a performer with respect to the de- 
velopment of himself. The disasters of parent- 
hood tend to occur when the parent confuses 
the child’s performance with his own, ceases to 
act as a proper audience would, and—by inter- 
fering and trying to control—disrupts the child's 
performance. So here once more we find the 
playful attitude available to exercise its benef- 
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icent office in family living. 

Family living may be said to consist of a 
stream of big and little events. The big events 
are the dramatic turning points—the tests of 
self—in the development of personal identities. 
Everyone can recall crucial episodes in his career 
that evolved out of interaction with his own 
family; some of these were crises of a threaten- 
ing sort; other were quiet moments of explicit 
realization that important changes had occurred, 
perhaps touched off by an unwitting remark of 
another person. 

The little events do not have the semblance 
of uniqueness possessed by the critical turning 
points in development. They are repetitive, like 
drops of rain, yet just as essential in their effect 
as the lightening-like flashes of self-illumination. 
From eating many meals together, to illustrate, 
there is an accretion of intricate patterns of be- 
havior and expectation. Signs made to each 
other are progressively abbreviated until some- 
times the most is going on when outwardly the 
least seems to be going on. Economy in com- 
municating may thus more accurately indicate 
harmony of understanding than quantity does. 

In general the little events build up the basis 
for the big events. Both kinds of episode are 
susceptible to detailed analysis by the student 
of the family. From the standpoint of the actor- 
member of the family, each episode is a little 
story in itself, the outcome of which is inde- 
terminate until it has transpired. The identity 
of the person is constituted by the continuity 
that links these events, the threads or themes 
of consistent meaning that weave them into some 
recognizable sequence throughout the life his- 
tory. Perhaps the little episodes could be said 
to furnish the forward motion, while the big 
episodes account for changes of direction in de- 
velopment. As in other forms of play, both 
repetition and novelty are essential to family 
living. 

As a part of the over-all continuous life his- 
tory, each episode has a necessary place in the 
whole. Regarding our new son, my wife said 
recently that every minute counts. Yet to put 
it this way is again to invite anxiety over the 
quality of one’s performance as a parent, and 
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not an image of joyful artistry, unless he disci- 
plines himself by the standard of the good au- 
dience: to be present, to be attentive, to be ap- 
appreciative yet honest in judgment, to expect 
the best but not the impossible, and to con- 
tribute as far as possible to the facilities re- 
quired for optimal performance. The ideal audi- 
ence is active, not passive, but not active in trying 
to usurp the place of the performer, Gauging 
how much to expect of the performer, however, 
is a heavy responsibility, for in the family the 
performer is peculiarly vulnerable to wrong 
j udgmént by his audience, as he is stimulated by 
right judgment. If performance in a particular 
episode, however, is separated from total judg- 
ment upon the performer, the hazards of error 
are diminished while the cumulative effect of 
successively more sensitive judgments is facili- 
tated. Both parents and children can relax when 
they know only the outcome of a single episode 
is at stake and not their entire relationship. 
And some of the grim admonitions of certain 
psychiatrically-oriented literature for parents will 
lose their chilling effect. When one is not 
preoccupied by concern over distant or absent 
contingencies, but can give himself fully to 
vicarious participation with the child as he sur- 
mounts each threshold in his development, a 
sense of exultation is conveyed to the parent 
which is fortified by sharing. Starting as the 
most responsive of all media for artistic expres- 
sion, the child by degrees becomes reciprocative 
to the point where he is audience to his parent's 
performance as often as the reverse. Each may 
thus cumulatively distort the conception he ren- 
ders of the other, or each may cumulatively ele- 
vate the other; these are the risk and the reward 
inherent in the spiral of reciprocities which spell 
out the parent-child relation over time, culminat- 
ing in the near-miracle by which it can be said 
that two adults are each to some degree the 
product of the other. 

It may be that only after one has gone 
through the cycle of development from infancy 
to maturity twice, once as child and then as 
parent, is he fully ready for the third act of his 
own career, the phase which begins after his 
children have left home. The writers of the 
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current screen play, “The Seven Little Foys,” 
summarized recently in the New York Times 
their experience in seeking out biographies 
worthy of dramatization. “It is amazing,” they 
wrote, “how many people fail to live a good 
third act.” Yet it should not be amazing if we 
admit how generally this third act is still con- 
strued as inevitable settling down, retrenchment 
and decline, rather than as ascent to climax. 
There is no space to take up here the con- 
tingencies of professional careers outside the 
family, although they depend heavily for com- 
pletion upon the support or lack of support 
provided by the intimate audience at home. 
Such few studies as have been made disclose 
that the child-launching stage is the point at 
which most men take definitive stock of their 
own progress in realizing early aspirations, For 
mothers especially this third act looms bleakly 
unless informed by the challenge of succeeding 
interests. Given current longevity, early mar- 
riage and small families, as put by Alva Myrdal, 
parenthood cannot be a lifetime function for 
either mother or father, and so marriage and 
the family must find other raisons d’étre beyond 
parenthood, People work a grave injury upon 
themselves when they conceive of marriage as 
stable rather than developing throughout its 
third act, especially since a marriage so con- 
ceived is likely to be quite unstable in fact. For 
thenceforth will be tested how much meaning 
they have acquired for each other and how much 
meaning can be added. Here a man and a 
woman confront each other most ominously as 
human individuals without benefit of children 
to hold them together; in the pursuit of what 
new or postponed interests will they prove vital 
to each other’s further development? It is not 
likely to be in work, nor any more except among 
the least fortunate in economic interdependence. 
I know many families who look back upon 
the depression with a trace of nostalgia. That 
was when they met their severest trials and 
meant the most to each other. Even couples 
who escaped the rigors of the depression are 
prone to look back upon the hard struggles of 
the first years after marriage as somehow the 
best period of their relationship. Family life 
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is traditionally tough—in both senses—close to 
the soil. Yet no one realistically wishes for a re- 
turn of hardship. What everyone hankers for 
is renewal of the experience of performing at the 
limit of his capacities, and for the comradeship 
that develops under rigorous conditions. In- 
stead of reducing their demands upon each other, 
here then at late maturity is the occasion for 
ambitious and adventurous challenges to be put. 

In late maturity the children are no longer 
hostages to fortune. Husband and wife, at the 
peak of all but their physical powers and re- 
sources, have at last the opportunity to explore 
hitherto latent potentialities of their being. 
Here the fear of failure should matter least, the 
value of each passing moment, most. Yet this 
is the sphere of family living which the spirit of 
play has been last to invade. A few precursors 
and protagonists of “the older, the bolder” could 
be cited, but the present generation of young 
adults may become aged before late maturity 
comes generally to mean a good third act. 

A generation which embarks upon family 
living as play cannot foresee where it will lead. 
To take great chances is to court great sorrows as 
well as great joys. Yet if family life is to real- 
ize the promise that is opening before it, it can- 
not stop with the pallid moderation that still 
hobbles its manifestations in the middle-class 
suburbs, nor will it. The fascination with crime 
betrays even their attraction for ways of hazard 
and high stakes. For want of heroic goals the 


most respectable may actually turn to the dis- , 


torted forms of risk-taking—gambling, speed- 
ing, sexual adventures—as housewives in the 
famous suburb of Park Forest have to shoplift- 
ing. Family life to continue enthralling has to 
find horizons that challenge a generation which 
has overcome all traditional obstacles, whose 
competence overflows the demands of conven- 
tional situations. If it cannot find them, it must 
invent them, And these horizons it can furnish 
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only if conceived as no longer bounded by 
obsolete definitions as duty and work. 

One cannot prescribe concretely for another 
what would be a heroic goal for him. Each 
knows best that developmental task next ahead 
which for him is a maximal challenge without 
being a disabling threat. What one can do that 
is best for the development of the other is to 
constitute himself an expectant audience, sensi- 
tively keyed to respond to the performance of the 
other in a way to evoke optimal rendition of the 
roles he attempts. 

Nonetheless the major themes of great drama 
are universal and familiar. Great drama points 
beyond the real life which it represents. The 
transcendence of reality which it suggests is the 
basis of the exalted feelings it arouses, and its 
frequently-noted resemblance to religion. The 
home too in its function as a theater awakens 
aspirations and compassions among family mem- 
bers which are only imperfectly realized out- 
side. In private we all recognize these deep 
feelings; in play we can make them public. 

A robust family life which can compete with 
the actual and vicarious delinquency by which 
all are daily tempted is not likely to include 
only the pleasant side of things, nor can the 
success of all undertakings be guaranteed ex- 
cept at the cost of minimal engagement. Who 
ventures not gains not. The promise of family 
living as play, however, is that it can lead to 
complete involvement and thorough testing of 
self, in maturity as in youth. Greater attraction 


_has no activity than one that offers these. 
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Cooperative Nursery Schools 


Introduction: Cooperative Nursery Schools Educate Families* 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 
Supervisor of Parent Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


. 

Cooperative nursery schools are becoming a 
vital factor in the education of parents as well as pre- 
school children, and in sensitizing whole communities 
to the importance of educating both groups. They 
are the parents’ own answer to their small children’s 
needs for early social education and exploratory 
creativity without prohibitive cost, and to their own 
needs for intensive education in guiding children, for 
essential freedom, and for active participation in sig- 
nificant group processes. As these schools seek and 
receive help from educational institutions and other 
civic agencies, they involve not only their own neigh- 
borhoods but even whole communities. Wide areas 
learn the importance of promoting the wholesome 
growth of every individual from birth, and what good 
growth involves. The parents themselves, under- 
standing more fully what is needed for their own 
children’s best development, often extend their con- 
cern to all the community's children. The intensive 
education these parents receive helps develop capaci- 
ties for continuing leadership in educational and 
civic activities long after théy “graduate” from nurs- 
ery school. 

The term “cooperative nursery schools” as used 
here means primarily those neighborhood schools 
formed through the initiative of ten to twenty fami- 
lies, with the parents cooperating not only in the 
organization and business end but also in the edu- 
cational processes of guiding the children. Each 
mother gives one morning a week to assisting the 
teacher in charge after intensive preparatory train- 
ing. 

The fact that cooperatives usually operate morn- 
ings only and the requirement of contributing one 
morning a week assisting the teacher precludes their 
use by working mothers (except for those who have 
an adaptable part-time schedule), yet they make nurs- 
ery schools more readily available to that large sec- 
tion of young families where mothers do not carry 
outside jobs. 


® Abstract of an article which appeared under this title in 
Teachers College Record for March, 1953, Vol. $4, No. 6, 
pp. 332-39. 
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Since cooperatives are self-organizing and self- 
operating, their cost depends on the group’s wishes. 
The cost range tends to vary according to the income 
level of each group. However, since part of the 
staffing is provided cooperatively, they are always 
less expensive than comparable privately run nurs- 
eries. Therefore they bring nursery school services 
within reach of many families which could not other- 
wise afford them. 

No other single educational medium seems to have 
as many potentialities for motivating and providing 
parental education as cooperative nursery schools. 
Most cooperatives evolve systems of pre-service and 
in-service training. And significantly enough, as 
parents grow through these processes they tend to 
seek more and more guidance from all the educa- 
tional resources available. 

Since it is at least as important for the small child 
to have understanding parents as a good school, the 
double value of cooperative nursery schools which 
educate parents along with children becomes clear. 

Yet knowing what to do is not enough. The 
mother must be well adjusted as a person in order 
to give her child the security he needs. Participa- 
tion in cooperative nursery schools helps many young 
mothers overcome problems of isolation, frustration, 
and stagnation. Therefore they not only provide 
education but help in the all-round good adjustment 
needed to use that education well. 

‘Other family members also participate in these 
values. The tendency is to enroll the whole family 
rather than just the child and his mother. Fathers, 
siblings, grandparents are also included in various 
school-connected activities both at school and home. 

The potential values to families as a whole are set 
forth in the following article by Mrs. Elise Boulding, 
the mother of four children who has had extensive 
experience in the Cooperative Nursery School of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. As a former research collaborator 
in sociological family research, carried on with Rob- 
ert Blood at the University of Iowa, she has double 
appreciation of what cooperative nurseries may do for 
young families. 
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The Cooperative Nursery and the Young 
Mother’s Role Conflict 


ELISE BOULDING 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


THE role conflicts that entrap the American 
mother have become a commonplace in family 
life discussions of recent years. These con- 
flicts are particularly acute during the period 
when her children are at the preschool level, and 
the cooperative nursery is one possible means of 
helping to resolve them, 

A conflict that few middle-class mothers of 
today can avoid is whether to play their part on 
the basis of what is popularly known as “mother- 
instinct,” or to regard themselves as students-in- 
training, reading all the latest books and going 
to lectures by child psychology experts. The 
number of women who recount how they raised 
their first child “by the book’’ and then “threw 
it away” when the second or third arrived is 
one of many indications that this is still a very 
real problem to mothers in a culture where a type 
of in-service training in child-rearing through 
growing up in a large family has not been avail- 
able to a major portion of the population. 

Another hard-to-escape conflict is between the 
100%” mother role in which the woman makes 
her home her world, a role glorified by long 
tradition, and the career-mother role in which 
the woman raises children with one hand and 
polishes off an exciting business or profes- 
sional job with the other. Since many of today’s 
women are much better prepared for an “out- 
side” career than for rearing children, and the 
double role is much glamorized in current 
popular writing, educated women can hardly be 
blamed for wanting to continue to exercise some 
of their often hard-won skill. We are all fa- 
miliar with the phrase, “I’m just a housewife.” 
Who is one of the most admired women in 
America today? Lillian Gilbreth, who raised 
twelve children without ever ceasing her pro- 
fessional activity. The fact that research find- 
ings on the development of children intensify 
the importance of the kind of child-rearing job 
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a mother does during the first five years, and 
the obvious difficulty for most women of ar- 
ranging to be away from home while the chil- 
dren are of preschool age, may serve to heighten 
rather than decrease the conflict. 

The development of nursery schools has 
further increased the conflict for some women. 
On the one hand nursery schools are thought to 
be good both for the social and intellectual de- 
velopment of children, and there are findings 
that the IQ (that much-worshipped half-myth 
of psycholegy) of children at the end of a year 
in nursery school is higher than that of compa- 
rable children who were not so fortunate as to be 
enrolled in a nursery school. Yet some mothers 
find that nursery school by implication devalues 
the mother’s role during those important early 
years, and they cannot accept that supposed de- 
valuation, Others feel guilty because the free 
time this would give them would enable them 
to undertake outside activities at a time when 
they feel they ought to be giving their all at 
home, Most women who take their responsi- 
bilities to their children seriously wince a little 
when, in a discussion of nursery schools, some 


‘ mother says, “I guess I’m just old-fashioned, 


but I believe in keeping my children at home 
when they’re small.’’ Some nursery school 
mothers then have an uncomfortable feeling 
that they are perhaps getting out of something 
they oughtn’t to get out of. 

Another type of role conflict may be experi- 
enced by the whole family in the middle-class 
culture. There is on the one hand from an 
earlier age the ideal of the family as a closely 
integrated and relatively self-contained unit 
engaged in a good deal of corporate activity. 
On the other hand stands the reality of the ex- 
treme segmentation of life in our industrial 
economy. An individual may have as many roles 
to play in the community as he has roles to play 
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as a part of a family unit, and frequently he has 
more independent than family roles. 

In civic-minded middle-class groups both 
mother and father may find themselves in con- 
siderable conflict over trying to fulfill the de- 
mands of their civic roles while still spending 
enough time with the family group to meet their 
own emotional and security needs and those of 
the children. Uneasy lies the crown of civic 
participation on the head of the mother who 
knows that she has left her small children at 
home with a baby sitter who is frequently a 
third- or fourth-rate mother substitute, charm- 
ing as that baby sitter may be in other respects. 

The cooperative nursery school offers a many- 
sided solution to the dilemma of the modern 
young mother, trained for a non-domestic career 
and feeling all the attendant pulls of the world 
“outside,” yet anxious to do her best as a wife 
and mother. In this type of nursery school, 
where the mothers take turns acting as assist- 
ants to the regularly trained nursery teacher, lies 
the opportunity for an intelligent professionaliza- 
tion of motherhood and subsequent increase in 
the self-respect of the mother. A mother alone 
at home with a good book on child psychol- 
ogy can never become professionalized as can 
a mother working in a nursery school, because 
it is very difficult for her to attain any objec- 
tivity about the application of the knowledge she 
may have gained from her reading, and to in- 
tegrate it with her so-called “mother instinct.” 

A mother working with a group of anywhere 
from six to eighteen children under the care- 
ful supervision of a well-trained teacher gains 
objectivity through seeing her child as only 
one member of a group. She learns to integrate 
her book knowledge into her own emotional 
make-up as she discovers what she can and 
can’t do with the children, and the teacher is 
always there to help if she gets too far off the 
track. As she discovers what the range of “‘nor- 
mal” behavior is for a three- or four-year-old she 
is no longer disturbed over aggression and 
handles it more adequately when handling is 
needed. She also learns that the too-good child 
may have more serious unmet needs than the 
too-bad child. She carries the competence and 
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skill gained in handling children at school with 
her into her own home. Therefore the time 
spent outside the home actually increases the 
skills useful in helping the children reach their 
full potentialities and in guiding interpersonal 
relationships within the home. 

Because she is participating in the nursery 
school herself, the conscientious mother can 
make all the socializing values of the nursery 
school available to her small child without feel- 
ing that her own role is devalued or that she 
isn’t giving of her best for her child. 

Furthermore, the mother who is chafing at the 
bit because of unused professional training can 
almost always find an outlet for that training in 
the cooperative nursery in such a way that she is 
enriching the life of her child and at the same 
time gaining some needed recognition from her 
own peer group. Doctors, nurses, lawyers, scien- 
tists, musicians, artists, teachers, women with any 
kind of business training down to the lowliest 
typist, all may find an important function in the 
cooperative nursery, either working directly with 
the children or on administration or community 
relations. Then too, women who have never 
worked with children often find it an exciting 
stimulus to use their particular skills in say, 
music or nature study, in such a way that they 
can be enjoyed and participated in by three- 
and four-year-olds. As a result of the nursery 
school challenge, a woman often finds herself 
sharing or even developing special interests and 
abilities in a way that she would never have 
dreamt of doing if she had remained at home. 
Such development builds up a pride on the part 
of small children in their mothers’ achievements 
which carries over into family life. It also lays 
the foundation for outside activity later on the 
mother’s part in a way which does not interfere 
with the family’s sense of unity but increases it. 

Turning to the problem of the conflicting 
roles of the family as a unit, one answer to the 
problem of many activities outside the home 
allowing too little time for the family to build up 
a needed feeling of togetherness is to plan 
family-style participation in outside activities. 
A major value of family-style participation in 
outside activities is that it widens the range of 
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social relationships that family members can 
have with each other, and cuts down on the 
frictions that develop if family relationships are 
based entirely on emotional and security needs. 
The cooperative nursery is especially valuable 
for this type of family activity because at its 
best it emphasizes the contributions that fathers, 
grandparents and older siblings can make, both 
through observing or participating during nur- 
sery hours and through family work nights (or 
days) when equipment is made or repaired. The 
fact that the whole family thinks the pre- 
schooler is important enough to warrant their 
undertaking a joint project in the cooperative 
nursery solely on his behalf increases the small 
child’s sense of worth, 

For the mother and small child in particular, 
the advantages of getting outside the disciplinary 
and personal “custodial care” relationships pri- 
mary in the home are obvious. The cooperative 
nursery school provides a fruitful setting for the 
development of new types of relationships be- 
tween mother and child. To the child the 
mother now becomes a companionable adult with 
interesting skills, a person liked by other chil- 
dren. To the mother, the child becomes part 
pupil, part playmate, part co-worker, as well as 
a person who has a more or less clearly defined 
role in his own peer group. 

In our curiously divided culture which is at 
once adult-centered and child-centered, the co- 
operative nursery thus plays an important role 


in helping the family to regard the small child . 


as a person with dignity, rights and responsibili- 
ties. For while American society is unsurpassed 


in its interest in providing a rich world of toys 
and play experiences for the child, it detracts 
seriously from the personal dignity of the child 
by segregating his play world almost entirely 
from the adult world and not regarding him as 
able to take any kind of responsibility which is 
significant by adult standards. Parents who are 
active in a cooperative nursery soon learn that 
young children are capable of taking significant 
respc..sibility for the welfare of the group. 
Recognizing their abilities at school, parents are 
apt to give them opportunities to assume simi- 
larly significant responsibilities at home as well, 
thereby increasing the child’s self-respect. 

In addition to these more specific ways in 
which the cooperative nursery enables mothers to 
solve some of their family conflicts and enrich 
the family life, the cooperative provides an im- 
portant reference group for mothers during a 
period of relative social isolation. ‘They de- 
rive a tremendous amount of emotional support 
from the other mothers in the group since they 
are all facing the same problems as well as the 
same joys. The problems are put in proper per- 
spective and the joys enhanced through in- 
telligent group sharing. 

Many cooperatives are sensitive to and try to 
encourage such development for mothers and 
families yet some are not fully aware of the 
opportunity to do so, If the values of coopera- 
tives to families set forth here are properly un- 
derstood, we believe more and more will be 
motivated to work for as full family participa- 
tion as possible in all their activities. 











CORRECTION 
Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 17, May 
1955 page 125. Table I, b) infrequent should 


read frequent; .10 page 126. column 2, line 37, 
should read .60 infrequent should read frequent 
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Family Recreation in Relation to Role Conceptions 
of Family Members 


RUTH CONNOR, Florida State University, THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, JR., University of Oregon, 
AND 


JAMES WALTERS, University of Alabama 


INTRODUCTION 


A REVIEW of the literature concerned with 
recreation reveals little published work relating 
to recreational activities in which family mem- 
bers participate together. To a great extent the 
literature stresses recreation for the individual 
and recreation for organized groups other than 
the family group. 

Many hypotheses and theories concerning the 
values of recreation from the mental hygiene 
viewpoint have been advanced, The literature is, 
in fact, replete with clinical evidence as to the 
therapeutic value of play. There are, however, 
few scientific investigations which have pur- 
ported to ascertain the specific values of leisure 
time activities. 

Much of the literature indicates that leisure 
activities are increasingly centered away from 
the home. It has been suggested that changing 
home conditions along with the reduction in the 
size of families often make it necessary for chil- 
dren to seek recreation outside of the home. 
Butler (1949), for example, indicates in his 
work that the trend away from the home for 
recreation is in part a function of the type of 
housing available in many urban communities as 
well as the lack of peer companionship in the 
modern family. Lundberg (1933) reports that 
95 per cent of the boys and 83 per cent of the 
girls he studied stated that they had not been at 
home on their ‘‘most enjoyable occasions.” 

Hawkins and Walters (1952) in a study of 
family recreation had both the husband and the 
wife in 85 families check independently the 
number of activities in which two or more of the 
members of the family had participated together 
within the past year, and noted the relationship 
between the number of different activities in 
which the family participated and eleven factors 
influencing family relations such as dominance 
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of the father, dominance of the mother, and co- 
operation of family members. There was a 
73 per cent agreement between items checked by 
the husbands and the wives. Activities most fre- 
quently checked were: (a) listening to radio, 
(b) attending the movies, (c) visiting friends, 
and (d) auto riding for pleasure. The correla- 
tions between the total number of family leisure 
activities and the eleven items influencing family 
relations were low, ranging from —0.25 to 
+0.37. 

The values of shared recreational activities 
in terms of the development of an atmosphere 
of mutual acceptance and affection have been 
aptly expressed in the working papers of the 
National Conference on Family Life: 


Recreational activities of the family together in the 
home or away from home give added content to 
family life. Home becomes something more than 
a place to sleep and eat and family activity some- 
thing more than that necessary for biological sur- 
vival. Just as happy experiences shared tie friends 
together, so they tie members of the family closer 
together with common interests, memories, and hopes. 


Little evidence has appeared in the litera- 
ture from which one may gain insight into the 
relationship between the amount of recreation 
which the members of the same family share 
and their conceptions concerning family mem- 
ber roles. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this study were to note: (1) 
The activities in which the family members par- 
ticipate together for fun; (2) the agreement 
in responses between (a) fathers and sons and 
daughters, and (b) mothers and sons and 
daughters, with reference to their perception of 
the amount of recreational activity in which they 
participate together; (3) whether those families 
whose conceptions of family member roles tend 
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N=50 N=50 Fathers & 50 Mothers 

Description Classification Adolescents | Description Classification Fathers Mothers 
Ages Median 14 Ages Median 44 41 

Range 13-16 Range 31-59 31-54 
Education Education 
(Yr. in Median 9 (Yrs.com- Median 12 12 
school) pleted) Range Gover 17 Gover 17 
Ordinal Oldest 22 Length of Median 18 
position Middle 14 marriage Range 14-36 

Youngest 6 

Only 8 
Region Southern Region 46 Region Southern Region 44 43 
in which _ Florida only 29 in which _ Florida only 15 21 
socialized Mixed or other regions 4 socialized Mixed or other regions 6 7 
Religious § None 9 Religious None 9 2 
afhliation Catholic I afhliation Catholic I I 

Jewish ) ewish fr) fe) 

Protestant 40 otestant 40 47 
Frequency Almost every week 40 Frequency Almost every week 20 28 
of church Once or twice a month 8 of church Once or twice a month 10 9 
attendance Once or twice a year 2 attendance Once or twice a year 12 8 

Never ° Never 8 5 
Number of 1 8 Family $1, 000-1, 999 I 
children 2 16 Income $2,000-2, 999 2 
in family 3 12 $3 ,000-3,999 6 

4 6 $4,000-4,999 II 

5 5 $5 ,000-5 ,999 10 

6 2 ,000 & over 20 

7 I Median $5, 500 

Median 3 
Size of Occupa- _ Professionals 9 re) 
community tions of Proprietors & Managers 3 I 
in which City over 10,000 50 parents Business Men 7 ° 
living Clerks & Kindred Workers 8 12 

Manual workers 10 I 

Marital Home never broken 50 Protective & service Workers 12 3 
status of Farmers I ) 
parents Housewives —_ 33 








to be more developmental participate more to- 
gether in their recreation than do those families 
whose conceptions are essentially traditional. 
The common core of the developmental con- 
cept centers, according to Waller and Hill 
(1951), about family life organized to promote 
personality growth and development among all 
members of the family—the father, the mother, 
and the child. The traditional concept centers 
about family life organized so that (a) the 
father is recognized as responsible for earning 
the living and assumes a role as head of the 
house, (b) the mother is recognized as responsi- 
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ble for the care of the home and assumes a role 
as guardian of the children, (c) the children are 
recognized as fésponsible for their behavior 
and assume a role characterized by unquestioned 
obedience to their parents. An operational defi- 
nition of traditional and developmental concep- 
tions has been presented by Connor, Johannis, 
and Walters (1954) in an earlier study. 


PROCEDURE 


The participants in this study include a ran- 
dom sample of 25 tenth grade’ males and 25 
tenth grade females and their parents. In 
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Table I is presented a description of the subjects, 
all of whom were from never broken families 
living in Tallahassee, Florida. 

The data on which this analysis is based come 
from a larger study on parent-adolescent rela- 
tionships being conducted in the Department of 
Home and Family Life, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, at the Florida State University. 

The question asked the group to ascertain the 
activities in which the family members partici- 
pated together was: “Of the things my (mother, 
father, child) and I do together, I especially en- 
joy—.” Three blanks were provided with in- 
structions to give examples. 

Family member roles were ascertained by the 
use of a checklist containing ten items in each of 
these three areas: (1) Your conceptions as to 
what a good child is like, (2) your conceptions 
as to what a good mother is like, and (3) your 
conceptions as to what a good father is like. 
Following each of these three statements was a 
series of five traditional and five developmental 
statements arranged in random order. The sub- 
jects were asked to check the five which were 
most in accord with their own beliefs. (See 
Blood 1952.) 

The questions asked adolescents to ascertain 
the amount of family member recreational ac- 
tivity were: 

(1) For fun my father and I do 

( ) Many things together 

( ) Some things together 

( ) Few or no things together 
(2) For fun my mother and I do 

( ) Many things together 

( ) Some things together 

( ) Few or no things together 

The question asked the parents followed the 
same pattern, i.e., For fun my child and I do, etc. 


RESULTS 


In Table II are presented the activities which 
parents and children most frequently enjoy 
sharing. 

These data serve to substantiate the findings 
of other investigators that recreation which is 
“most enjoyed” for the family of today is pri- 
marily centered away from the home, inasmuch 
as of the sixteen activities listed in Table II, only 
one is an activity which takes place customarily 
at home, 

There were no significant differences between 
the responses of the group of family members 
who conceived the good father, good mother, 
and good child roles to be traditional and the 
group who conceived the roles to be develop- 
mental with reference to the amount of recrea- 
tional activity which they said they shared, For 
example, the father who conceived the role of 
a good father to be a traditional one was as 
likely to respond that he did many things for 
fun with his child as the father who conceived 
the role of a good father to be a developmental 
one. 

Generally, there was an equal division of 
parents who said that they did many things 
with their children and those who said they did 
some things with their adolescent children. A 
similar trend was noted in the responses of the 
adolescents. Less than 5 per cent of the par- 
ents responded that they did few or no things 
with their children, and a similar trend was 
noted in the responses of the adolescents in re- 
porting the things they did for fun with their 
fathers and mothers. 

There was considerable variation in percep- 
tion of the level of parent-child recreation be- 
tween the father and adolescent and between 
the mother and adolescent as evidenced by a 60 
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Father & Son Mother & Son Father & Daughter Mother & Daughter 
Fishing Movies Fishing Swimming 
Ball Games Swimming Picnicking Movies 
Swimnmi Picnicki Movi - 
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per cent agreement between the answers of 
fathers and adolescents and a 68 per cent 
agreement between the answers of mothers and 
adolescents in response to the question, ‘For 
fun my (father, mother, child) and I do: 
Many things together, some things together, a 
few or no things together.” While such find- 
ings make difficult any definite conclusions re- 
garding the actual level of parent-child recrea- 
tion, they suggest that perceptions of family 
members vary with reference to the specifics of 
family member activity. This finding is in ac- 
cordance with earlier studies, and has many 
ramifications for those who are concerned in 
aiding in the development of happy family re- 
lationships. It necessitates the direction of at- 
tention on the family member perceptions of 
roles in favor of a focusing of attention on the 
patterns of interaction, per se. Without an 
analysis of family member perceptions, not infre- 
quently one is led to erroneous conclusions in 
studying families whose patterns are rigidly con- 
ceived and which appear to operate with clock- 
like accuracy. 
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Hobby Publications 


Hobby publications, as such, are not pub- 
lished by the United States Government. How- 
ever, many of the books, circulars, and pamph- 
lets issued by the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies, as part of their official 
programs, contain information that could possi- 
bly be useful to hobbyists or those seeking in- 
teresting activities. 
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Hobby Publications (1955 Edition) is avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. This catalog lists materials in the fields 
of aviation, birds, boating and fishing, building, 
painting and repairing, collecting, cooking, elec- 
tricity and radio, gardening, husbandry, photog- 
raphy, and sewing. 
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The Contribution of Frédéric Le Play to 
Family Research 


J. M. MOGEY 
Oxford University, England 


Les ouvriers européens by Frédéric Le Play 
(1806-1882) first appeared in 1855, so this 
year marks the centenary of one of the great 
books of social science. It was the outcome of 
twenty-five years of intensive part-time observa- 
tion and note taking on the European working 
man by a very busy engineer and mining con- 
sultant. Le Play trained in the School of Mines 
in Paris and was a success at his chosen profes- 
sion. Soon after he graduated in 1830 he be- 
came editor of the Annales des Mines and within 
ten years was a full professor in his old school. 
As he traveled in his capacity as advisor to min- 
ing companies and to foreign governments he 
kept up the social studies he had begun during 
college days. He did this by selecting a family 
in whatever locality his travels allowed him to 
rest and staying with them long enough to get a 
fairly complete picture of their way of life. 
His training in the physical sciences sent him 
searching for a more exact mode of expression 
than mete subjective description and he soon de- 
veloped a system of basing his notes upon a 
comprehensive outline of the material posses- 
sions, income, and occupations of the family. 
His interest was originally captured by observing 
the peace, security, and tranquillity of life in the 
Harz mining villages and by comparing this 
with the wretched conditions under which the 
French workers lived. 

Back in Paris during the winter evenings he 
told his friends in the mining world about these 
social researches and gradually as his circle 
of friends expanded he was encouraged to write 
up his notes for reading to this gathering. We 
should now call it an informal seminar. Le 


1 Les ouvriers européens, 1st edition, 1 volume in folio, 
1855; 2nd edition, 6 volumes (Tours: Alfred Mame et Fils, 
1877-79). No English translation is available but C. C. Zim- 
merman and M. E. Frampton, Family and Society (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1937), includes a translation of 
part of vol. 1 of the 2nd edition. 
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Play wrote well and when his book appeared in 
1855 it was widely acclaimed by literary as well 
as by political circles in Paris. It is a study 
of fifty-seven families, each one carefully chosen 
to be an ideal representative of a whole class; as 
such it is one of the very first books in social 
science to rely upon empirical field research. 
The Emperor Napoleon III was impressed. He 
ordered a shortened version to be prepared, made 
Le Play a member of the Conseil d’Etat? and ap- 
pointed him general manager of a Universal 
Exhibition to be held in Paris. The Academy 
of Science in January, 1856 gave the author its 
premium for statistics. 

The Le Play who wrote the “Workingmen of 
Europe” was a true pioneer in social science. 
Yet there was a third side to his career; he was 
first, mining engineer, then social scientist, and 
finally social reformer. In this latter role, he 
advocated legislation which would restore full 
power to the father of a family to leave his 
property to whom he pleased; this power of 
testamentary disposition had ceased after the 
French Revolution of 1789. Despite long years 
of- advocacy and two attempts to get such a law 
on the statute book, Le Play did not succeed. 
He did, however, by his gospel of social re- 
form create a considerable body of followers, 
especially among employers. They responded to 
his appeals for the more favorable treatment of 
workers and to his descriptions of poverty and 
suffering among the lower classes in France.® 

We shall be concerned with Le Play as a 
social scientist and indeed his major work, re- 
vised and republished in six volumes between 

* The Conseil d’Etat was formerly an assembly of the great 
landowners, cardinals and army marshals but after the Revo- 
lution of 1789 it became a committee of high civilian advisors 


and magistrates with powers of control over legal and written 
requests on the French Treasury. 

3 P. Collignon, Frédéric Le Play, sa conception de la paix 
sociale, Thése pour le doctorat (Paris: Les éditions Domat- 


Montchrestien, 1932), pp. 117-118. 
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1877 and 1879, is a sufficient testimony to the 
greatness of this solitary and hard-working scien- 
tist without considering his other two roles. 

Social facts not social theories. The great 
triumphs of the physical sciences in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries had been built 
upon measurement and close observation. Some 
of them, like physics and chemistry, had been 
able to conduct laboratory experiments; but 
with astronomy, geology, and mineralogy, meas- 
urement and observation of nature were the keys 
which led to the formulation of general laws. 
Geology, in particular, was being revolutionized 
in Le Play’s student days through the recognition 
of fossils as critical points in systernatic observa- 
tion.* 

Le Play applied a similar schema to social 
facts. He was horrified to see in social affairs 
that philosophers were dominant; in his opinion 
they spun theories about the nature of men and 
society without regard for essential facts. Le Play 
wanted his factual approach to have as much 
influence upon social policy as the writings of 
the political philosophers. 

He decided that the family was the unit he 
should concentrate upon, partly in the belief 
that it was a God-given unit, but also because all 
societies had family units. In many of the com- 
munities that he encountered the adult had 
no existence apart from his membership in a 
family. It will be remembered that Le Play 
was convinced of the errors wrought by the social 
philosophers, such as Rousseau, and so his de- 
cision to adopt the family rather than the in- 
dividual is perhaps not surprising. It is this 
feature of his work which makes him of peculiar 
interest to the readers of Marriage and Family 
Living. 

Let us first look at his general outline, then 
consider the sort of facts that are fitted into it, 
and finally assess the contribution which he 
made to our understanding of the family in 
more detail. 

Place, Work, Folk. In the Le Play method the 

“Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology (London: 1830-33) 
is usually given the credit for establishing the theory that the 


rocks give a true history of the earth and that the time scale of 
the rocks is given by their fossil content. 
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physical environment is an active agent in social 
life. The resources of a district determine to 
a high degree the type of living that can be 
wrested from it. If there are no minerals there 
can be no mining communities and if there is 
insufficient rainfall, or mountainous terrain, or 
extreme poverty of the soil, intensive agriculture 
is impossible. He was, however, not a crude 
geographical determinist and his followers in 
France who reformulated human geography 
called their position possiblism. This geo- 
graphical approach holds that nature provides a 
varied context and it is within the control of 
mankind to choose among the many possible 
ways of life that may be built upon any spot of 
the earth’s surface. 

Place is the first element in the Le Play 
trilogy. His three regional divisions are (1) the 
wide grassy prairies of the Ukraine and Asiatic 
Russia, (2) the broad leaved forests of central 
Europe, and (3) the Atlantic sea coasts. He also 
recognized the river valley as a physical rather 
than a geographical unit which cuts across this 
division; moving downstream on any major 
stream you will find mines, forests and pastures 
on the upper slopes, agricultural activities in 
the cleared forest lands of the middle reaches, 
and trading, fishing, and industrial pursuits 
where the river meets the ocean. 

Some followers of Le Play laid particular 
stress upon topography and history. One of 
them produced a volume entitled Comment la 
Route crée le type social’ in which La Route 
stands for a combination of topography and his- 
tory and in which it is claimed that if the world 
began again from the same impetus and in the 
same localities much the same events would be 
repeated in the same places. In the work of Le 
Play we may say that the natural region, as 
modern geographers understand it, has its 
origin. 

The physical environment so envisaged gives 
the conditions for the second element in the 

5 Edmond Demolins, Paris: no date but c. 1895. See also 
E. Demolins, Anglo-Saxon Superiority: To What It Is Due, 
translated by Louis Bert. Lavigne (New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner and Sons, 1899) in which the form of the family is the 
major cause of England's greatness. 
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trilogy—work. Le Play uses work in a wide 
sense to mean economic factors in general. If 
people live by herding there is a great advantage 
in having everybody under one man’s command, 
so that a single leader arises; for unlike fields 
and crops, the animals, the sole wealth of the 
society, may be driven off and so a herding band 
must live in a constant state of readiness, The 
leader is the patriarch, the oldest and most ex- 
perienced male, since the group which lives by 
breeding animals is interested in paternity and 
in genealogies. The patriarchal form of society, 
its attitudes towards property and towards tra- 
dition are thus determined in large part by the 
economic organization of the society, which in its 
turn is conditioned by the geographical sur- 
roundings, 

The logic of this argument is very like that 
of Marx, who also held that the economic or- 
ganization and the group which controlled the 
means of production were the determining forces 
in a society. Marx, using as his basic social 
element the social class, and focusing his atten- 
tion on the contemporary struggle for control of 
the means of production, taught of revolution. 
Le Play, starting from the same basic axioms, 
focused his attention upon the family, on the 
rural small proprietor, on the mode of in- 
heritance and on social stability. A devout 
Catholic and an extreme conservative in politics, 
Le Play defended all the typically conservative 
institutions: religion, parental authority, na- 
tionalism and hereditary social classes.* 

The Form of the Family. Only after a con- 
sideration of the geographical environment, of 
the history of settlement, and of the way in 
which people earned a living whether by mining, 
lumbering, farming, fishing, herding, or manu- 
facturing, did the intensive study of the family 
have a place in his outline for presenting the 
results of field research. “Le Play . . . laid 
the true foundation of the method of social ob- 
servation by determining the object of this ob- 


* His followers were often more interested in politics than 
in custom, Paul de Rousiers, American Life, translated by A. 
J. Herbertson (Paris and New York: Firmin-Didot and Co., 
1892) ; Henri de Tourville, The Growth of Modern Nations, 4 
History of the Particularist Form of Society, translated by 
M. G. Loch (New York: 1907). 
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servation viz. the workingman’s family. This 
was a real discovery.’ In the hands of Le Play 
this intensive participant case study of a single 
family threw light upon all aspects of life in a 
society. Unfortunately few of his successors 
had the industry and vision needed to pursue the 
clues furnished by one family into other strata 
of society. 

The central core of the monograph which he 
prepared for each family is the family budget. 
This was an early attempt to get a quantifiable 
expression of family life. Le Play held that f 
the measurements were adequate all acts of a 
family could be entered as either an income or 
an expenditure item in his social accounting sheet 
and that the account would balance.’ His at- 
tempt to express family living in money terms 
was imperfect, and he knew it, but he accepted 
it for as good a quantitative device as he could 
discover. Many of his followers appear not to 
be aware of these limitations of the technique. 

Compiling a budget in dollars and cents for a 
people who did not calculate either time or 
other costs for what they consumed involved 
many estimates. For herders who ate milk prod- 
ucts, flesh foods, who claimed absolute owner- 
ship of no land, and who made their own cloth- 
ing materials, the accuracy of the budget is more 
apparent than real. We may say that a step- 
child of this line of research was the social 
survey movement of Charles Booth and Rown- 
tree in England and of Paul Kellogg in the 
U.S.A. It is only a stepchild because the social 
survey had indigenous roots in England in John 
Howard and in Sir F. M. Eden.® 

The second contribution of Le Play to the 
study of the family is his typology. In all parts 
of the world and in all ages of history, Le Play 
recognized three main kinds of families. These 
are the patriarchial family, to which reference 
has already been made, the unstable family, and 


Paul de Rousiers, ‘‘La Science Sociale,” Annals of the 
Amer. Academy of Pol. and Soc. Sciences, 4: 620-646, 
1894, 

8 This is a very early attempt to verify the equilibrium hy- 
pothesis recently discussed by R. F. Bales in Working Papers 
in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1953), 
pp. 111-161, 

® John Howard, The State of the Prisons, 1777; Sir Fred. 
Morton Eden, The State of the Poor, 3 volumes, 1797. 
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the stem family. These are generalizations based 
upon the acute observations of particular fami- 
lies, 

The Patriarchal Family. The patriarchal fam- 
ily is an ideal type, more or less approximated by 
various examples. In it stability reigns in the 
highest degree, for it is the habitual association 
of four generations. Within it children take 
over naturally the habits and customs of the 
elders and the traditions of the race (ethnic 
groups) ate thus maintained. When children 
marry they set up households within it and stay 
under the jurisdiction of the elders of the ex- 
tended family. If through prosperity and in- 
crease the family becomes too great to be sup- 
ported by the resources available to it, the elders 
will give up part of the common property in 
animals, equipment, and specialist personnel, 
and this new group will leave the ancestral 
hearth like a swarm of bees to settle down and 
found a similar colony in a new region. The 
patriarchal family was common in the Asiatic 
steppes but traces of similar family types were 
also found among agricultural peoples in Euro- 
pean Russia and the Lower Danube lands. Life 
in a patriarchal family is good when custom is 
sovereign. Le Play saw, however, that in epochs 
when custom was changing this form of family 
oppressed its members through requiring their 
loyalty to outmoded customs. 

The Unstable Family. About this, the sec- 
ond major family form, little favorable com- 
ment can be found in the work of Le Play. Yet 
it appears to be in many respects the type of 
family that has become the norm in the U.S.A. 
This is a family where the father has created an 
existence outside of the traditions of his an- 
cestors and in consequence teaches nothing to his 
children; where young men aspire towards inde- 
pendence and move off separately as soon as they 
can fend for themselves, In consequence, par- 
ents are isolated in their old age and some- 
times die abandoned. For one who identified 
stability, respect for tradition, and lack of cultu- 
ral change as social good this form of family had 
little to recommend it. According to Le Play 
it was found among hunting and gathering 
peoples, for “hunting is an individual pursuit 
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tending to destroy within the family the habits 
of community.”*° Such peoples “condemned 
to forget the memory of their forefathers” can 
sometimes show great courage and a momentary 
vitality but they have not the staying power that 
is needed for long term enterprises for the public 
welfare. In this line of thought Le Play did not 
envisage adequately the development of non- 
kinship support systems for the nuclear family 
group; the modern state through education, in- 
surance, and social security has made the un- 
stable family a flexible base for a changing so- 
ciety. 

The Stem Family. This may be regarded as 
a compromise between the former two extreme 
types; in it, one of the children, married and 
living near the parents, keeps in close touch with 
them and so perpetuates the traditions of the 
community. The others can scatter abroad and 
are free either to be completely independent or 
to rest faithful to the customs of their ancestors. 
The family inheritance passes intact to one of the 
children ; those who leave home are provided for 
out of income, so to speak. La Famille Souche 
is the institutional form par excellence of the 
small peasant proprietor of Europe. It is also 
common among old-established working class 
families in the industrial cities of Europe and 
has been rediscovered many times by social sur- 
veyors and others who venture into slum dis- 
tricts, or work among ethnic neighborhoods. 
In modern literature on social problems it is 
usually called the extended family. 

As Le Play describes the ideal case such a 
family comprises seventeen individuals: a) the 
inheritor and his wife, aged 25 and 20; b) the 
father and mother of the inheritor who have 
been married 27 years, aged 57 and 52; c) two 
unmarried uncles or aunts, brothers or sisters of. 
the father; d) nine children, of whom the eldest 
is as old as the inheritor and the youngest may 
still be at the breast; e) two domestic servants, 
put into the family by friends . . . who wish to 
secure for their children a good apprenticeship 
in home training. 


*F. Le Play, L’organisation de la famille (Tours: Alfred 
Mame et Fils, 1875 ed.), p. 18. 
1 Paul de Rousiers, op. cit., 629. 
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“During the quarter century between upheav- 
als caused by the taking over of parental re- 
sponsibility by a new inheritor, the family will 
establish in the public services or in private em- 
ployment, five young men brought up in the 
homely discipline of respect and work. As well 
as placing these children in good jobs, the 
family will give each of them a dowry, a total 
sum about the same as the value of the parental 
estate and free from the responsibilities and 
ties that go with that inheritance.”’! 

This threefold typology of family forms is 
interesting and useful. It brings together a 
considerable amount of diverse information and 
gives coherence and direction to it. However, 
any attempt to find out how many families be- 
long to each type or what is their distribution 
in space or among the social classes soon dis- 
covers that every family is a little of each type. 
Much greater precision is necessary before the 
indexing characteristics could be used in a 
modern survey.8 

Le Play and paternal authority. To bring back 


to society the peace and harmony that had been . 


lost in the industrial revolution of the nine- 
teenth century Le Play proposed a simple change. 
Give back, he said, the freedom (or power) of 
the head of a family to dispose of his property 
as he wishes and society will slowly change 
towards a state of prosperity and peace. The 
links in the long chain of repercussions suffer 
through brevity in the statement below in which 
only the bare bones of the arguments that Le 
Play used in his writing on social reform are 
given. 

After the restoration of the full power of 
testamentary disposition: (1) the stem family 
will be revived as a major form; (2) in the 
workshops and farms this form of family will 
be in control and this will lead to harmony in 
production; (3) the stem family will rest se- 
cure on its farms and the drift to the towns will 
no longer prejudice food production; (4) the 
natural hierarchy of ability and virtue will 

12 Frédéric Le Play, L’ organisation de la famille, pp. 34-36. 

18 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories 


(New York: Harper & Bros., 1928) gives a very appreciative 
account of Le Play’s work. 
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eventually come to control local government, as 
well as farms and workshops; (5) by degrees 
members of this natural hierarchy will secure 
control of county government, (6) and later, 
of provincial (state) government. (7) Thanks 
to the good sense and good influence of the 
natural hierarchy of ability and virtue, political 
revolutions will cease, and (8) the moral law 
and the Ten Commandments will resume their 
interrupted sway over all ranks of society, and 
(9) true liberty (or harmony between individu- 
als and the natural law) will become possible. 
This long and complex chain reaction flowing 
from a simple reform in the customary privileges 
of fatherhood was not likely to happen merely 
through passing a law. Le Play was aware that 
a return to full parental authority could only 
come about as a result of a cultural revolution, 
rather than a legal or religious, or political one. 
His principal agent in the reform of society was 
to be non pas le prétre mais le pere, not the 
father in the church, the father in the family. 
It remains true, however, that in his examina- 
tion of society at large he had little to say about 
the interrelations of his various types of families 
with the other major institutions. In his think- 
ing, religion and government were social ce- 
ments necessary to support family living and 
economic production, and not equal partners in 
a series of social institutions. 
Appraisals of the contribution of Le Play. As 
a social scientist Le Play was a great innovator in 
the field of method. He introduced techniques 
of participant observation, made considerable 
efforts to quantify his data and selected carefully 
a unit which was both meaningful and capable 
of being observed in its entirety by one man. 
It is in methodology, rather than as a theorist 
or as a social reformer, that we should judge 
his contribution. His attempts at precise index- 
ing of social variables pointed the way for later 
workers to develop a truly exact definition and 
mathematical expression of family poverty. 
The contributions of Le Play to social science 
* Paul Ribot, Exposé critique des doctrines sociales de M. 
Le Play (Paris: E. Plon et Cie, 1882), p. 339. 


%* B. Seebohm Rowntree. Poverty: A Study of Town Life 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1902). 
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have been overlooked partly because it is in the 
nature of a developing science to rise above the 
methods used in previous generations. The sub- 
stantive contribution of his researches has had 
less impact than it might have had for two rea- 
sons, In the first place Le Play looked backward. 
In a Europe becoming decade by decade more 
urban and industrial, in communities where 
joint-stock organization and limited liability 
were already beginning to allow large scale op- 
erations to take place, he looked to the small 
proprietor, to the craftsman, to the hunter. 
Secondly, we know now that everywhere in 
the world brother-sister marriage is forbidden 
to the ordinary man and it follows that one 
family can never make up a community. Con- 
sequently it is impossible to proceed from 
studying the family directly to generalizations 
about the society as a whole for no society is a 
simple aggregation of family units.*® 

However, to speak thus is the wisdom of the 
twentieth century. In his own day Le Play did 
a most valuable service for social science method- 
ology. The physical science procedures that he 
followed were not particularly fruitful when ap- 
plied to social facts but to discover this is a 
step forward. Le Play did not have great in- 
fluence on social thinking even in France where 
Comte and Durkheim with an analytical rather 
than a comparative approach made a deeper im- 
pression. His careful descriptive, empirical, case- 


study monographic method did, however, 


influence the English considerably. Applied to 
social problems of poverty, overcrowding, and 
unemployment, the careful fact collection served 
ends of social policy rather than social theory. 
Le Play would have liked it so. 

Another of his British disciples, Sir Patrick 


%® Talcott Parsons, ‘‘The Incest Taboo in Relation to 
Social Structure and the Socialisation of the Child,’’ British 
J]. Sociology, V: 101-117, 1954. 
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Geddes, inspired by the Le Play conception of 
the unity of Place, Work and Folk, developed 
a movement for regional surveys.17 This move- 
ment has had two repercussions. First, through 
the interests of Geddes and of his follower H. 
H. Mann’ regional surveys became instruments 
in the process of town and country planning 
both in Great Britain and later in India, where 
Geddes was employed as a town planning con- 
sultant. The second influence has been more 
indirect, Geddes helped to found Le Play 
House in London and this voluntary society 
pioneered regional surveying as a method of edu- 
cation which brought together, through the in- 
tensive study of a small locality, the separate 
school subjects of geography, history, the writing 
of English, and the drawing of maps and dia- 
grams. As the Le Play Society this organization 
still survives and it has published monographs 
on village life in many parts of Europe.’ Since 
1945, the village social survey monograph, which 
has its roots in Le Play and in H. H. Mann, 
has entered a new period of activity. As the 
newly awakened peoples of Asia seek to discover 
the nature of their own society there has been 
a revival of interest in the village?° and in the 
work of Le Play for he first in all the world 
made the social survey an elegant tool in the 
descriptive phase of social science. 

1 Sir Patrick Geddes, Cities in Evolution (London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1915). Sir Patrick Geddes and Victor 
Branford, The Coming Polity (London: Williams, 1919). 

%3 Harold H. Mann, “Life in an Agricultural Village 
in England,”’ Sociological Papers, vol. I, 163-193 (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1904). 

®R, E. Dickinson, The Le Play Method in Regional 
Survey (London: Le Play Society, 1938). H. J. Fleure, 
editor, Eastern Carpathian Studies (London: Le Play So- 
ciety, 1936). 

2 Howard Becker and H. Elmer Barnes, Social Thought 
from Lore to Science (Washington, D.C.: Herren Press, 
1952). The first edition of this book (1938) makes a refer- 
ence in passing to Le Play; this second edition devotes sev- 
eral pages to his work and lists writers in Turkey, India, 


Japan, the U.S.A., and elsewhere whose writings show they 
are influenced by him. 
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Non-Statutory Causes of Divorce: The 
Lawyer’s Point of View 


HARRY C. HARMSWORTH aAnpD MHYRA S. MINNIS 
University of Idabo 


S OCIOLOGISTS, studying the American fam- 
ily, have long been aware of the cultural lag in 
our legal structure relative to divorce causation. 
Over the centuries, judicial designations of 
marital discord have crystallized into such well- 
known terms of extreme cruelty, desertion, adult- 
ery and non-support. In some cases, these func- 
tional categories may well indicate at least the 
overt manifestations of the factors leading to di- 
vorce. Research suggests, however, that often 
they serve better to expedite divorce procedure 
than to bring into focus the deep-rooted forces 
within a complex marital relationship. In his 
analysis of divorce records in Cook County, Illi- 
nois, Mowrer found that such legal terms as de- 
sertion, cruelty and adultery, are blanket and 
overlapping classifications, often revealing little 
as to the natural causes of divorce. This general 
position has likewise beenheld by a number of 
other writers, among whom are both the sociolo- 
gists Lichtenberger and Baber, and the lawyer 
Mariano.? 

The study reported here sought to determine 
to what degree lawyers are aware of the inade- 
quacies of the statutory grounds compared to the 
real causes* of divorce. The experienced and 
discriminating divorce attorney is in an advan- 
tageous position to view in perspective his 
clients’ accounts of their marital difficulties. The 
researchers are aware of the possible influence of 
specialized training on the lawyer’s ability to 

1 Ernest R. Mowrer, ““The Variance Between the Legal 
and Natural Causes of Divorce,"’ Journal of Social Forces, 
pp. 388-392, March, 1924. 

2J, P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Interpretation 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931); Ray E. 
Baber, Marriage and the Family (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939); Johan H. Mariano, A Psychoanalytic 
Lawyer Looks at Marriage and Divorce (New York: Council 
on Marriage Relations, 1952). 

®* The lawyers participating in this study were asked to 
list what they believed were the real or basic causes of 
divorce rather than the statutory grounds. For the sake of 
operational nomenclature, the lawyers’ listings are designated 


throughout this report by the terms, ‘‘real,’’ ‘“‘basic,”’ or 
*“non-statutory”” causes of divorce. 
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report upon divorce causation in non-legalistic 
terms. However, the research was not designed 
to discover the real and basic causes of divorce, 
but only what lawyers believe are the real and 
basic causes, Furthermore, there is no assump- 
tion that real causes and statutory grounds are 
necessarily mutually exclusive. The general aim 
was to compare these two sets of factors rather 
than place them in opposition to each other. 

Through the cooperation of the Idaho State 
Bar Association, questionnaires were mailed to 
550 lawyers throughout Idaho in 1953, request- 
ing their evaluation of the real or basic causes of 
divorce in the cases they had processed during 
the preceding four or five years. A number of 
the lawyers were also interviewed personally. 
Of the questionnaires distributed, 299 were 
returned; however, 17 replies contained insuffi- 
cient material and were discarded. This proj- 
ect represents the analysis of 282 returns, or 
51 per cent of the questionnaires mailed, from 
attorneys practicing in all counties in Idaho. 

Of the lawyers who did not supply adequate 
information, some of the reasons were: “ 
insufficient number of divorce cases to warrant 
data requested”; “. . . did not feel qualified to 
express personal opinion” ; “. . . did not handle 
divorce cases in recent years’; “I am sorry I 
cannot help you, my friend, but sitting at a 
desk all these years, and having men and women 
bare their souls and tell me what rocks and 
wrecks their matrimonial boats, has taught 
me that causes are jumbled, like a drop of 
bluing in a pail of water, you cannot tell where 
the bluing stops and the water begins,” 

The questionnaires requested that the lawyers 
assign a 1 through 5 rank to the real causes 
of the divorce cases they had encountered. 
There were degrees of statistical accuracy in 
these replies, some lawyers retraced their files 
carefully, preseuting accurate numerical data; 
others replied after thoughtful re-evaluation of 
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Taste I. Comparison or Statutory AND Non-statutory Grounps ror Divorce IN IDAHO 
Statutory Non-statutory 
Category Number Per cent of total Number Per cent of total 

1. Adultery 20 -19 228 18.63 
a. Felony 69 66 2 .16 
3. Cruelty 7,569 72-53 67 5.47 
4. Desertion 661 6.34 33 2.70 
5. Drunkenness 59 37 224 18.40 
6. Fraud 63 .60 none _ 
7. Insanity 42 “fl 8 65 
8. Non-support* 193 1.85 22 1.80 
g. Under age 46 44 5 41 
10. Willful neglect 188 1.80 10 82 
Il, Separated § years 219 2.10 3 25 
12. Others 20 19 18 1.47 
13. Not stated 1,296 12.42 none _ 
Non-lega! Categories 

14. Financial problems none — 206 16.83 
15. Basic incompatibility none _ 138 11.27 
16. Irresponsibility none ~ 76 6.21 
17. Immaturity none — 56 4.58 
18, Sexual incompatibility none a 52 4.25 
19. Cultural factors none _ 44 3.59 
20. In-law interference none -- 32 2.61 
TOTALS 10,435 100.00 1,224 100.00 





* Not listed in Idaho Code, but presumably included under Willful neglect. 


their cases as a whole; and still others ranked 
the causes impressionistically. Of the 282 
returns utilized, 203 enumerated 4 or 5 causes; 
27 ranked the causes and, in addition, attached 
descriptive and qualitative data; and 52 listed 
only 3 or 2 causes, Tabulating all of the listed 
factors, an over-all score of 1224 real causes of 
divorce was obtained, along a 1 to 5 rank. 
These causes were compared with the statutory 
grounds for divorce. During the four-year 
period, 1950-1953, there were 10,281 divorces 
and 154 annulments granted in Idaho. The 
grounds for these marital dissolutions fell into 
13 different categories.‘ Obviously, numerical 
comparison with the questionnaire returns was 
not tenable, It was felt that a percentagewise 
comparison would, however, be meaningful and 
pertinent. Accordingly, the 1224 real causes 
were classified into 20 categories, 13 of which 
would be similar to the statutory, and 7 cate- 
gories which represent deep-rooted causes, un- 
touched by legal classification in Idaho, This 


‘Idaho Department of Public Health, Division of Vital 
Statistics, Annual Report, 1953, p. 59. (This category, Big- 
amy, is omitted since no marriages were dissolved on this 
ground during these years.) 
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classification has a two-fold purpose: (1) makes 
possible a comparison, percentagewise, of the 
statutory and non-statutory causes of divorce; 
and (2) points up the large percentage of basic 
causes of divorce not recognized legally, or 
ignored (see Table 1). 

The 13 statutory categories, enumerated in 
Table I, do not encompass the many social 
difficulties arising in marital conflicts, A num- 
ber of lawyers stated that when a divorce is 
considered, the disturbing factors are made to 
fit into one of these categories to hasten the 
conclusion of the case. In their evaluation of 
the non-statutory and basic causes, on the other 
hand, they enumerated as many as 52 different 
causative categories which, to facilitate this proj- 
ect scheme, were reduced to 20; 13 repeating 
the statutory, and 7 completely differentiated. 
The 7 categories, untouched by law, constitute 
49.34 per cent of the total causes. Where the 
real causes were at all commensurate with the 
statutory, the legal categories were favored; 
otherwise, the comparison would point up even 
more glaring differences. The categories, de- 
veloped from the great variety of the lawyers’ 
own characterizations, are delineated below: 
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. Adultery—real or imagined infidelity, “a third 


person more attractive,” ‘“‘greener pastures,” 
“infatuation,” “unreasonable jealousy,” “‘chas- 
ing,” and “helling around with a third party.” 
Felony—the actual commital of a crime and 


imprisonment. 


. Cruelty—physical or mental, “fault-finding,” 


“domineering,” “nagging and quarreling,” 
“physical abuse,” “‘coarseness,”” and ‘“‘vile lan- 


guage.” 


. Desertion—known but time not stated. 
. Drunkeness—habitual, over-indulgence; many 


pointed out that this aspect may be a grada- 
tional factor, ‘“‘not necessarily alcoholic but 
leading to many other troubles.” 


. Fraud—none mentioned by lawyers. 
. Insanity—legally declared phychosis, but also 


including neurosis. 


. Non-support—legally recognized as well as 


known by neighbors. 


. Under age (legally this is ground for annul- 


ment in Idaho)—"‘too young for marriage, 
not necessarily legal age” (does not include 
personality immaturity). 

Willful neglect—so stated by lawyers without 
other explanation. 

Separated for five years—‘long separation,” 
“irreconcilable separation,” “plain tired of 
each other and living separately for a long 
time.” 


. Others—religious conflict and educational dif- 


ferences. 


. Not stated—not in respondents’ list. 
. Financial 


problems—“financial insecurity,” 
“keeping up prestige,” “failure to keep up 
with the Joneses,” “keeping up a standard of 
living the wife demands,” “husband spends 
money foolishly,” ‘“‘wife spends his income on 
too many gadgets,” and “too much poverty.” 
Basic incompatibility — “different  back- 
grounds,” “conflict of interests,” “emotional 
or temperamental personality clashes,” “lack 
of companionship,” “cabin fever,” “lack of 
respect,” “lack of compromise and coopera- 
tion,” and “spoiled.” 

Irresponsibility—toward the marriage or the 
family (not willful neglect), “selfishness,” 
“gambling,” “lazy,” and “slovenly.” 
Immaturity—“‘lack of understanding of the 
marriage relationship,” “hasty marriage and 
hasty awakening,” “emotional lack of under- 
standing of marriage and marriage vows,” and 
“ignorance of marital obligations.” 

Sexual incompatibility—impotence, “a second 
or third marriage,” “‘age differences,” and “‘ab- 
normal sex habits.” 

Cultural factors—“too much modern living,” 
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“cafes and partying,” “the changing family,” 
“society's approval of divorce,” “‘easy divorce,” 
“delinquent parents,” “new status of women,” 
“boredom with home,” ““World War II, caus- 
ing glamour of military, breaking of morals, 
and separations,” “lack of religious training 
in home,” “lack of guidance by parents in 
home,” and ‘‘general social unrest.” 
In-laws—interference by parents, children 
from other marriage, and continuous presence 
of in-laws. 


20. 


The first 3 grounds for divorce from a legal 
point of view, in descending frequency, are 
cruelty, which comprises almost 73 per cent of 
the total; desertion, with over 6 per cent; and 
separated 5 years, over 2 per cent. The cate- 
gory of “not stated,” over 12 per cent, created 
a large and unexplained gap in the researchers’ 
data. Clustered into an indefinite category, 
“cruelty” is the largest statutory ground for 
divorce, but many of the lawyers felt that some 
form of infidelity—i.e., the attraction of a third 
person disturbing the marriage, but not neces- 
sarily—was the most basic cause. As one 
lawyer pointed out: “. . . infidelity is most com- 
monly handled courtwise as mental cruelty, for 
thus the offended spouse does not lose face.” 
The transfer of affection to a third party is 
often only a beginning, for infidelity itself is 
rarely a real cause. However, in most cases 
there is a combination of two or more causes 
present and the easiest solution legally is to 
apply the single term, cruelty. Similarly dif- 
ferent degrees of drunkenness of an offending 
spouse are often related to shame and the family 
avoids this charge in court. In the words of 
one lawyer, “drunkenness often goes by another 
legal term, such as cruelty.” Another attorney 
writes: 

“I reviewed my current files dated back two years 
and found 30 divorce cases that I handled in this 
period. Of these 30, I found 7 cases which in some 
degree involved alcoholism. . . . Of these 7 cases, 
only one involved a statutory ground of alcoholism 
but all 7 were concerned with drinking.” 


The first three most frequent non-statutory 
causes of divorce are fairly close percentage- 
wise: adultery, including infidelity (18.63 per 
cent) ; drunkenness (18.30 per cent) ; and finan- 
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Taste Il. Most Frequent Causes or Divorce in IpAno: Comparison or SratuToRY AND Non-sTATUTORY 








Non-statutory category Per cent of total 





Rank Statutory category _ Per cent of total 
First Cruelty 92.53 Drunkenness, including cruelty 23.77 
; Desertion 6.34 Adultery, including infidelity 18.63 
Third Separated 5 years 2.10 Financial problems, including non-support 17.65 
Fourth Nonsupport 1.83 Basic incom — including sexual 15.52 
Fifth Willful neglect 1.80 Irresponsibility, including desertion 8.91 
Per cent of total 84.62 84.48 





cial problems (16.83 per cent). 

Viewing the 5 most important causes of 
divorce in the statutory and non-statutory cate- 
goties, we find further evidence of the wide 
chasm that separates the legal definitions and 
the social etiologies of divorce, as illustrated in 
Table II. 

In the table above, even a combination of 
real causes of divorce is insufficient to explain the 
large, ‘catch-all’ cruelty category, listed in the 
statutory code. As illustration, one Idaho 
lawyer's pertinent comments, as to the technique 
and reasons for utilizing the ambiguous 
“cruelty’’ caetegory, ignoring more basic causes 
for the sake of fast results, are presented: 


I have handled many divorce cases during my prac- 
tice of law. . . . Many times I have substituted 
extreme cruelty for the real cause of action which 
would have necessitated delay of several months. 
Willful desertion, willful neglect, and habitual in- 
temperance often cause grievous mental suffering, yet 
since each is an independent ground for divorce, 
they will not support extreme cruelty as a ground 
for divorce. But it is always possible to scrape up 
sufficient additional facts to support cruelty as a cause 
of action, particularly when you know there will be 
no defense. Willful desertion, willful neglect, and 
habitual intemperance must continue for one year 
before they constitute a ground for divorce; whereas 
an act of cruelty constitutes a present ground for 
divorce. So the court records would support the con- 
clusion that cruelty is a basic cause of divorce, often 
when the real ground for divorce is desertion, or 
neglect, or habitual intemperance, or even basic in- 
compatibility. 


Moreover, the lack of consensus of the two 
classifications is highlighted effectively in the 
above table; a disagreement is evident in the 
statutory and non-statutory approaches to di- 
vorce causation, both as to frequency and as to 
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the conceptual configurations extant. 

On the other hand, were we to select the first 
category, drunkenness, in the non-statutory list 
as a clear-cut factor in divorce, this assumption 
would also be fallacious for the causes are often 
multiple and not easily defined. As some of 
the lawyers expressed this complex interrela- 
tionship: 

Based*upon 3,500 divorce cases which this office 
has handled, I do not think that the use of alcoholic 
beverages is a primary and basic cause of divorce 
in much more than 10 per cent of the cases handled. 

It is our experience that the cause is often 
frustration that exists in the marriage relation, re- 
sponsibilities involved . . . making them seek an 
avenue of escape by the use of intoxicants. 


There are some divorces caused by drunkeness 
and infidelity, but usually those are the results of 
some more deep-seated and serious difficulty. 


I have handled quite a number of divorce actions 
in the 22 years I have been in practice. I have made 
it a special point to get the facts as to the real causes 
for divorce. I had long felt that sexual incompati- 
bility was basically the cause . . . with such matters 
as infidelity, cruelty, and even alcoholism as merely 
evidence and results of the basic cause for the trouble 
between the parties. 


Alcohol, gambling, and other so-called “social 
vices” are only the resorts to which people turn after 
the home ties are broken. 


The respondents were acutely aware of the 
intricate web of causes which may constitute a 
divorce case. They point out that money spent 
for alcohol is often the cause of financial diffi- 
culties, and financial problems encourage ex- 
cessive drinking which, in turn, gives rise to 
quarreling, fighting, physical cruelty, sexual in- 
compatibility, and infidelity. Or the reverse of 
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Taste II]. Ranx Orper or Divorce Causes, Accorpinc To IpAHO LAwrers 

















Per cent Per 
Numbers in each rank Un- of un- Weighted centof Weighted 

Category 1st and ar 4th sth weighted weighted total weighted mean 

U* W* U iW U iW U OW U WwW total total total 
1. Financial problems 6 «345 48 192 gt 153 21 rey 17 17 206 16.83 749 19.23 149.8 
2. Adultery or infidelity 46 230 g0 200 48° «(144 60 120 24 24 228 18.63 718 18.44 143.6 
3. Drunkenness 40 200 43 «#172 «©§8 06 61930C:« 45 0CO OS 4S 234 18.30 650 16.69 = 130.0 
4. Basic incompatibility $4 270 30 12000 3 17 34 15 15 138 11.37 §05 13.97 101.0 
5. Irresponsibility 9 45 14 56 29 «(8 7 14 17 17 716 6.21 219 5.62 43.8 
6. Immaturity 22 «#4110 12 8 9 27 10 20 3 3 56 4.58 208 5.35 41.6 
7. Sexual incompatibility 28 140 8 32 4 12 6 12 6 6 52 4.25 202 5.19 40.4 
8. Cruelt 5 25 15 60 17 51 18 36 12 12 6 5.47 184 4.73 36.8 
9. Cultural factors 9 45 9 36 14 42 8 16 4 4 44 3.59 143 3.68 28.6 
10. Desertion 9 36 3 9 10 20 5 11 33 2.70 76 1.95 15.2 
11. Non-support 3 15 7 28 7 21 2 4 3 3 22 1.80 whi 1.82 14.2 
12. In-laws 1 5 3 12 5 10 14 28 9 9 32 2.61 64 1.68 12.8 
13. Willful neglect 2 8 4 12 4 8 10 -82 28 -72 9-3 
14. Others 2 8 2 6 4 8 10 10 18 1.47 32 -82 8.0 
15. Insanity 2 10 1 4 1 2 4 4 a 65 20 -§1 5.0 
16. Under-age 1 5 2 8 3 I 2 5 -41 18 46 4.5 
17. Separated § years 3 2 2 3 +25 5 +13 2.5 
18. Felony 2 2 2 -16 2 -0§ 2.0 

19. Fraud none 
20. Not stated none 
Totals 1,224 100.00 3,894 100.00 
* U=unweighted W =weighted 





these stages of marital conflict may ensue. The 
same personality characteristics—immaturity and 
irresponsibility—that would be closely as- 
sociated with marital discord might likewise be 
associated with excessive drinking, frequenting 
of cafes and corner saloons, and subsequent in- 
fidelity. 

To bring further evidence to bear upon the 
complex nature of divorce causation, the field 
research was channeled with the hypothesis that 
lawyers would find non-statutory causes multiple, 
interlocking phenomena, The questionnaires re- 
quested they enumerate the basic causes within 
their experience, along a 1 to 5 rank. This 
ranking, in effect, produced a gradational scale 
as to the significance of the factors in divorce. 
The results of the tabulation of the lawyers’ 1 
to 5 rank distribution are presented in Table III. 

This table shows the frequential order of 
divorce causes, as listed by the lawyers, in a 
1 to 5 descending rank. ‘The listed factors 
were weighted by the researchers, attributing 
five points to the first rank, four for the second, 
and so on. The table further presents the 
results both in a weighted and unweighted 
enumeration, the weighted mean of each cate- 
gory, and the per cent which each category is 
to the total weighted and unweighted categories. 
Whatever the medium for comparison, the “big 
four”—financial problems, adultery or infidelity, 
drunkenness and basic incompatibility—stand 
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out distinctly above the other factors. Weight- 
ing eccentuates the relative importance of these 
four factors, for whereas they account for ap- 
proximately half (50.30 per cent) of the 1224 
causes listed, they constitute 67.33 per cent of 
the total weighted score. Weighting also ac- 
centuates the relative position of individual 
items, Adultery received the highest over-all 
enumeration by the lawyers, but financial prob- 
lems was listed most frequently in the first and 
second places on the 1-5 scale, thus giving this 
item the highest weighted mean rank. Similarly, 
while drunkenness is the second most frequent 
over-all cause of divorce, it is third in weighted 
mean rank, Space does not permit further 
breakdown of this table, but the analyzed cate- 
gories indicate the complex nature of any 
attempt to delimit causation in divorce. 

A few of the lawyers had never thought of 
the underlying causes relative to the statutory 
grounds. As one confessed, “I expect that I 
have appeared as attorney in at least 200 di- 
vorce cases, and as a matter of fact, never gave 
much thought to the basic reasons why the 
divorce was desired.” Another lawyer felt the 
hopelessness in determining whether finances, 
drunkenness or infidelity were the primary 
causes, and concludes, “the whole thing, as far 
as I am concerned, is a hopeless problem in 
most cases by the time it reaches the attorney’s 
office. I have often eadeavored to dissuade 
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persons seeking a divorce to refrain from doing 
so. Occasionally I have succeeded but in most 
instances I have merely driven a good client into 
some other lawyer’s office.” A third wrote: 


. . « by the time they get to us (attorneys) they 
usually have more than enough legal grounds for 
it has driven them to outside activities that break up 
a marriage. The attorneys generally do not get paid 
for talking them into patching up and making a suc- 
cess of their marriage, but the fee set for a divorce 
is quite fixed and they expect to and do pay it. From 
my experience. . . it takes lots less of my time to get 
a divorce for a client than it does to talk him into 
making a success of his marriage.... After 17 years 
of practice, I have never been paid for talking a client 
into a successful marriage... . 


Such cynical replies and lack of interest into 
the real causes were, however, in the minority. 
Most of those who replied, and those especially 
who attached qualitative data, revealed a keen 
awareness of the cultural lag in the divorce code 
and were deeply concerned with the problem. 
They felt that greater understanding of the 
underlying factors and further study into the 
causes, ignored by law, might help to inaugurate 
legislative change. 

Some of the lawyers suggested remedies. 
Typical of the proposals, was the following: 


I think it would be helpful personally if there 
were some counselor, and I do not mean an attorney, 
in cities the size of Moscow or Lewiston, with whom 
prospective seekers of divorce could and should con- 
sult before resorting to legal action. I think if some- 
one who could combine the merits, background, and 
training of minister, psychiatrist, psychologist, so- 
ciologist, an expert in homemaking, and child-rearing 
and who, above all, had an understanding of weak- 
ness and frailties of human nature; that we could go 
a long ways toward defeating this thing which we 
all deplore as a divorce evil. 
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Another attorney expressed the evaluations of 
the majority of the respondents: 


The statutory “grounds” for divorce are doubtless 
the immediate “causes’’ in most cases, but they have 
little or nothing to do with the real or “basic causes 
or reasons” for which divorces are sought. The com- 
plaints in divorce cases do not disclose the underly- 
ing causes which have brought about situations in 
which, in a given case, either or both of the parties 
wants a divorce. Even where adultery, cruelty, or 
habitual drunkeness is urged as a ‘ground’ for di- 
vorce, one has to look beneath the surface to dis- 
cover the basic cause. 


As a solution, he recommends public re- 
definition of the statutory grounds which should 
result in a more realistic divorce code. 

Were the data for this study collected in 
advance by the lawyers and careful tabulation of 
all divorces in the state recorded, both as to 
statutory dnd non-statutory reasons, the analy- 
sis might have been more exact. We recognize 
the limitations since the data presented by the 
lawyers were ex post facto. In spite of these 
limitations, we feel that the contradictions ex- 
isting between the real and legal causes of 
divorce are highlighted in this study, pointing 
toward further such studies which would prove 
valuable in interpreting marital conflict. An- 
other area where similar research would be 
effective, could be the medical; the physician is 
in a position to know the intimate and more 
personalized bases for divorce better than either 
Moreover, a 
concerted approach to the problem from these 
three specialists might produce a more definitive 
study. This study has, we hope, added to the 
concept of multiple causation in divorce; for 
the coin of marital strife has intricate designs. 
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Divorce by Occupational Level 


THOMAS P. MONAHAN 
Philadelphia Municipal Court 


IT ts generally believed that desertion is char- 
acteristic of the lower occupational and income 
levels and that divorce is largely confined to 
the upper and middle classes. Actually, very 
few quantitative studies of the subject have been 
made and the evidence available is either uncon- 
vincing or contradictory. The writer, on the 
basis of information he has been gathering on 
these problems, has often expressed doubts 


about the validity of these generalizations re- , 


specting desertion and divorce. Indeed, a siz- 
able amount of contrary evidence has long 
been ignored by research workers and profes- 
sional writers. Because of its timeliness, this 
paper will present some of the new information 
which will be part of a larger study.* 

One writer, Goode, recently surveyed the 
literature and took complete exception to the 
prevailing opinion on divorce. He also pre- 
sented some statistics on a responding group 
of 425 divorced couples with children for the 
city of Detroit in 1948.2 In his doctoral re- 
search, Kephart assembled a sample of 1,434 
divorces for Philadelphia (1937-1950) by 
social-economic groupings. A comparison of 
his published table with the 1950 Census distri- 
bution of the population shows that the profes- 
sional and manager-owner-official group in 
Philadelphia contributed only about half the 
expected proportion of divorces; while the semi- 
skilled (operative) group was the other excep- 
tion, showing a very considerable overrepresenta- 
tion in divorce by about 50 per cent.* 


1See, for example, E. R. Mowrer. Family Disorganiza- 
tion, rev. ed. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1939), p. 89. 

* Mr. L. E. Chancellor, Director of Vital Statistics, Iowa 
State Department of Health, made his records available to 
the writer and gave special assistance which is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

2W. J. Goode, “Economic Factors and Marital Sta- 
bility,"’ American Sociological Review, 16: 802-12, Decem- 
ber, 1951; and D. G. Wittels, ‘‘The Post Reports on 
Divorce,"" The Saturday Evening Post, January 21, 1950, 
and succeeding issues. 

®W. M. Kephart, ‘Some Variables in Cases of Reported 
Sexual Maladjustment,’’ Marriage and Family Living, XVI: 
242, August, 1954. 
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It should be recognized that most of the 
studies that have been made relate to urban 
areas, or the information derives from selected 
segments of the population (such as college 
students). How representative the findings 
would be for a broad population area could only 
be conjectured. Census data on occupation by 
marital status are suggestive; they point, how- 
ever, not to the incidence of divorce or deser- 
tion, but to the number of unmarried divorced 
persons or those admitting marital separation in 
each level at the time of the Census. 


IOWA'S STATISTICS 


New Forms. When the standard forms for 
marriage and divorce registration were being dis- 
cussed by the Public Health Conference on Rec- 
ords and Statistics for recommendation to the 
states, in 1952 and 1954, it was rather surpris- 
ing to find objection being raised to the inclu- 
sion of items on marital status and occupation, 
especially from research workers in the field. 
For years the birth and death registration forms 
have contained the occupational item. Con- 
siderable argument had to be brought forward, 
therefore, in successful defense of the question. 
Meanwhile the state of Iowa (using new re- 
porting forms) has compiled statistics on di- 
vorces by social-economic groupings. 

Significance. This new set of figures is im- 
portant for three reasons. First, for quite a 
long time great reliance has been placed on the 
divorce-occupational statistics gathered by the 
Census almost fifty years ago (for the period 
1887-1906), v7hich showed occupations for only 
81 per cent of the cases in New Jersey (the 
best state), and which were in the Census’s own 
words, “so incomplete [they] can hardly be ac- 
cepted as typical... ."* Second, this is the first 
time state-wide data have been compiled, and it 
should demonstrate to hesitant state registrars 

4 United States Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Di- 


vorce in the United States, 1867-1906 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1908), p. 42. 
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and vital statisticians the usefulness of such 
information. Third, because Iowa has a large 
farm population, the relative position of the 
agricultural element is given due attention. 

A Representative State. In many ways lowa 
is a fairly representative state. Its divorce rate 
is close to the national average; it has a broad 
distribution of professional, commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural activities; and its Cath- 
olic component amounts to about one-sixth of 
the total population. Its population, however, 
is predominantly white and its largest city has 
only 178,000 inhabitants. Thus, while is may 
not represent the condition in highly urbanized, 
industrial areas, or other areas characterized by 
a large nonwhite element, in its geographic re- 
gion Iowa may be taken as a typical middle- 
American state. 

Analytical Cautions. To some extent records 
which contain no information are vexatious, 
because although one might like to do so, one 
cannot assume that omitted occupations come 
from the lower occupational levels where un- 
employment or uncertain knowledge of occupa- 
tion may be most prevalent. Fortunately, only 
5 per cent of the mew records did not give any 
indication of the man’s occupation. (Old forms 
not containing the occupational question 
amounted to 3.4 per cent of all records.) Re- 
tired workers and ‘‘students” who obtained di- 
vorces accounted for less than 2 per cent; and 
persons in the military service, another 5 per 
cent. The wives’ occupations in these instances 
often gave indication of all occupational levels. 
In short, there is good reason to believe that 
the 89 per cent of the mew records which could 
be allocated correctly represents the occupa- 
tional distribution of divorces in Iowa. 

Because the Census statistics on occupation 
are not classified to show the number of married 
men in each occupational group, a moderate 
non-comparability exists between the distribu- 
tions of divorces and employed males. If 
sample statistics for the United States are ap- 
plicable here, refinement of the population data 
for marital status would tend to favor the 
upper occupational groups somewhat, and 
would correspondingly disfavor the service and 
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laboring occupations as to the incidence of 
divorce.® 

There is, of course, no way in this type of 
presentation by which we can measure the 
condition as to primary marriages (a first mar- 
riage for both parties) or control the figures for 
age or duration of marriage—to mention two 
other methodological refinements of importance. 

Findings. In the state as a whole, as shown 
in Table 1, the professional class contributes 
somewhat less than the proportion of divorces 
which one would expect from the population 
distribution, 4.0 versus 5.4 per cent. The ofh- 
cial-managerial-owner group accounts for only 
half its expected share of divorces; and the 
clerical-sales groups combined (since the distinc- 
tion is not a very certain one) almost exactly its 
expected proportion. Thereafter, there is an 
increasing differential as one descends the occu- 
pational scale, with the laboring class showing 
about four times as many divorces as one would 
expect from their share of the male occupations 
in Iowa, and the labor-service group combined 
about three times its expectancy. On the other 
hand, farm laborers account for 8.8 per cent of 
the employed males, but only 1.3 per cent of 
the divorced m»izs; farm owners and managers 
show an even greater advantage, accounting for 
26.3 per cent of the occupations and only 7.7 
per cent of the divorces, Thirty-five per cent of 
Iowa’s employed males were in the farm group, 
but only 9 per cent of the divorcees were 


- farmers. 


If we exclude the farm group entirely we find 
a somewhat different picture (Table 2). The 
nonfarm occupations separately considered show 
a wider differential favoring the white coilar 
occupations, a similar proportioning in divorces 
and population for the craftsmen and operatives, 
but as bleak a picture as before for the laboring 
group. 

Divorce ratios are shown in Table 1 but 
they should not be taken to indicate a divorce 
probability rate. Rather, they are a rough index 
of the relative magnitude of divorce in the 


5 United States Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-50, No. 29, Washington, D.C.: May 2, 
1951, p. 8. 
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Taszie I. Occupationat DistrisuTIon oF Divorces AND Emptoyep Ma es In lowa 




















Occupations Tot pie go 
upetio ™ “First” _ Ratio Divorces 
per 
Group Marriages ogy 1,000 Exployed Males 
Total Cases 4,449 2,346 2,103 747,827 
Per Cent Distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 _ 
Professionals 4.0 4.1 3.8 5.4 3.4 4 
Owners-Officials | 4.8 5.1 4-4 9.8 **| 3.9 
Clerks 3.5 3.9 3.1 4.6 ; 4-5 
Salesmen 7.1 8.0 6.0 6.1 **\ 6.9 
Craftsmen 19.3 17.0 21.9 14.7 7.8 
Operatives 19.3 18.4 20.4 13.8 8.3 
Service Workers 4.0 3.1 5.1 4.1 18 f 5.9 
Laborers 29.0 30.2 27.6 6.4 ‘N\26.9 
Farm Owners 7.7 8.9 6.4 26.3 x 1.7 
Farm Laborers | 1.3 1.3 1.3 8.8 “Hg 





* Source: Data in the Iowa State Department of Health, Division of Vital Statistics, Des Moines, Iowa, and the Annual 
Report of Vital Statistics for 1953; and in United States Bureau of the Census, Population, 1950, General Characteristics, 
Series P-B 15, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1952, p. 51. Total does not include 175 divorces reported 


on the old form which did not ask 


occupation, 241 with occupation not stated, 38 “students,” 41 who stated “retired,” 


and 248 who declared themselves in military service only; and 9,608 males who did not report their occupation in the Census 


returns. 


several occupational levels in Iowa. 

An illustration of how primary marriages 
(“firsts”) differ from the whole is given in 
Table 1. If the divorce rate and repetitive 
divorces are concentrated occupationally, the 
total figures could be giving us a moderately 
biased picture and some groups might not make 
as good or as bad a showing as it first appears. 
It is likely, though, that the groups with a high 
divorce propensity will also have a high degree 
of repetitive failure, and vice versa. 

Information on specific occupations is too 
meagre for dependable conclusions, but a wide 
variation within any occupational group is ap- 
parent. Cooks show a higher “rate’’ than 
waiters, barbers and policemen in their group; 
taxi drivers show a higher “rate” than truck 
drivers; dentists, less than physicians; teachers, 
much less than engineers ; and so on. 


CONCLUSION 
It is becoming increasingly clear, as the statis- 
tics in this article and other data demonstrate, 
that divorce is much more characteristic today 
of the lower social-economic groups in our 
society, and much less prevalent than the 
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average in the upper occupational levels. The 
considerable publicity given to divorces of lead- 
ing citizens and professional entertainers (and 
the repetitive divorces of some of them), 
among other reasons, has kept us from seeing 
the true condition. 

In the light of his marital and other frus- 
trations, the idyllic portrayals of the laboring 
man’s home need reappraisal; and our social 
concerns for the victims of divorce need re- 
direction. 


Taste II. OccupaTionat DistrisuTion oF Divorces 
AND Emptorep Ma tzs In Iowa 
(excLupINc Farm OccuparTions)* 

















: Divorces: Employed 
——- 1953 _ Males: 1950 
P Per Cent Distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Professionals — 4:3 8.3 
Owners-Offcials 5.3 15.1 
Clerks 3.9 7.1 
Salesmen 7.8 9-3 
Craftsmen 21.2 22.7 
Operatives 21.3 21.3 
Service Workers 4:4 6.3 
Laborers 31.8 9-9 
* See footnote to Table 1. 
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The Influence of Different Systems of Social 
Norms on Divorce Rates in Finland* 


ERIK ALLARDT 
Helsingfors, Finland 


A. The Problem 


THE purpose of the study is to inquire into 
the reasons for differentiation in divorce rates 
in different environments and groups. The 
period studied is 1891-1950, although some 
additional, more detailed data are from the 
nineteen forties. 

In trying to explain why divorces are much 
more frequent in one milieu than in another it 
seems reasonable to show how different social 
and cultural conditions influence divorce rates. 
The analysis of the causes of the differences in 
divorce rates has mainly been carried out in 
terms of Segerstedt’s theory of social norms. 
His terminology can roughly be described in the 
following way: Segerstedt’s starting point is 
that the main task for sociology is to search for 
social causes of uniform behavior (or devia- 
tions from uniform behavior). He assumes that 
every individual lives in a symbolic environ- 
ment and so is influenced by the verbal expres- 
sions of other individuals. These verbal expres- 
sions force him to act in a certain way and lay 
the foundations for dispositions to certain acts. 


In Segerstedt’s terminology the social causes of , 


behavior consist of social norms, which are de- 
fined as verbal expressions with an imperative 
function. These norms have to be traced back 
to their sources, that is, in the last analysis to 
different systems of norms. 

It has not always been possible to obtain data 
about the social norms concerning divorces, In 
this investigation we will therefore correlate the 
divorce rates not only with factors in the sym- 
bolic environment but also with phenomena in 

* This paper is based on the writer’s doctoral dissertation, 
"Miljobetingade differenser i shilsmdssofrekvensen. Olika 
norm-systems och andra sociala faktorers inverkan pd skils- 
massofrekvenserna i Finland 1891-1950,’’ published in Bidrag 
til kinnedom av Finlands natur och folk, utgifna av Finska 
Vetenskaps-Societeten, H 96, n:o 1. Helsingfors: 1953. 


1Torgny T. Segerstedt: Social Control as Sociological 
Concept, Uppsala and Leipzig: 1948. 
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the physical environment. The main purpose of 
this study is, however, to investigate how differ- 
ent systems of social norms influence divorce 
rates. To this end the attitudes toward di- 
vorce among the population have been studied 
by means of attitude-measurements, whereas the 
attitudes among those who prepare and legis- 
late divorce-law have been investigated through 
content analysis of the reports of proceedings 
at the Law Drafting Board and in the Parlia- 
ment. 


B. Divorce Rates during Different Periods 
and in Different Groups 


As in most European countries, divorces in 
Finland have shown a steady increase during 
the twentieth century. At the same time the 
legal grounds for divorce have been increased. 
Up to 1929 the only lawfully constituted reasons 
for divorce were adultery and desertion, al- 
though it was possible to obtain divorce for 
other reasons by means of dispensation. With 
the marriage-law of the year 1929 the legal 
grounds are: adultery, venereal disease, ill-treat- 
ment, criminal punishment, misuse of intoxi- 
cants, mental illness, actual separation for at 
least two years because of disagreement, separa- 
tion for one year in case one party has left home 
without reason, and complete disappearance of 
spouse. An important change in the divorce 
legislation was made in 1948, when the insti- 
tution of legal separation preceded by mediation 
was introduced into the law. After a year of 
legal separation divorce is always granted at the 
request of either party. 

Although divorces have become much more 
frequent it is shown that a marriage in Finland 
is still usually contracted for a lifetime and is 
not broken until death. The number of legal 
separations in 1949 were 634; in 1950: 897; 
in 1951: 1,029. 
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TABLE 1. THE NUMBER OF DIVORCES IN FINLAND PER 100,000 OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION DURING THE PERIOD 1891-1950* 











Period Number Rate Period Number Rate 
1891-95 418 3.4 1921-25 2,788 17.2 
1896-1900 607 4.7 1926-29 2,932 21.7 
1901-05 620 4.6 1930-35 7,408 35.1 
1906-10 828 5.8 1936-40 7,604 41.6 
1911-15 1,423 9.4 1941-45 15,551 83.2 
1916-20 1,908 12.2 1946-50 21,595 109.2 





By examining the socio-economic conditions 
influencing the divorce rates one can start from 
the fact that the increase was coextensive with 
great changes of society. In order to describe 
in what kinds of environment the divorce rates 
are high or low, the rank order correlation has 
been calculated between divorce rates and vari- 
ous indices of the degree of industrialization, 
urbanization and population density in the vari- 
ous Finnish provinces during the period 1892- 
1901, 1911-15, 1921-25 and 1946-47, In 
almost every case examined the coefficient of 
correlation has been greater than 0.07. Since a 
multiple correlation analysis would give some- 
what different results for different periods there 
is no use in pointing out some single factors as 
more important than others, However, the cor- 
relation calculations enable us to say that the di- 
vorce rates increase with increasing degree of 
industrialization, urbanization, population den- 
sity and standard of living. 

The covariance between the divorce rates and 
the degree of industrialization-urbanization also 
appears clearly from the fact that divorces are 
much more frequent in the cities than in rural 
districts, The urban divorce frequency gen- 
erally increases with the size of the cities and it 
appears that cities which have a rapidly growing 
population, a mobile population and an ex- 
panding commercial and industrial life have 
high frequencies. 

Although the divorce frequency in cities is 
much higher than in the rural districts, it is not 
only in the cities that the divorce frequency has 
increased from period to period, but the relative 
frequencies in the rural districts have also in- 
creased from period to period. 

Finland’s biggest city, the capital Helsinki, 
(about 400,000 inhabitants) has the highest 
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frequency among the cities examined. In 1945, 
when the highest frequency to date was reached, 
the number of divorces per 100,000 inhabitants 
was 456.6 in Helsinki, 305.4 in other cities and 
65.6 in the rural parts. This is why a closer 
investigation of the divorces in Helsinki has 
been made, 

The ecological method has been used by in- 
vestigating the frequency of applications for 
divorce in different areas in Helsinki during the 
following periods: 1901-05, 1911-15, 1931, and 
1945-56. To this end applications for divorce 
have been correlated with other phenomena 
such as population density, sanitary conditions 
and various indices of social disorganization in 
various areas. 

The application for divorce are most frequent 
in some of the most densily populated areas, 
whereas the suburban areas and the areas in 
which the population is not concentrated gen- 
erally have low frequencies. 

It is difficult to make a closer differentiation 
between different areas in Helsinki because the 
small absolute figures do not allow statistically 
significant results. It can be mentioned that 
divorces tend to be frequent in areas with an 
upper class population and in areas with bad 
housing conditions and high rates of social 
disorganization. Divorces tend, on the other 
hand, to be rare in areas where the population 
mainly consists of middle class people and in 


2Since there are no data available about the number of 
married people in relevant age-groups for all periods and 
groups studied, the divorce rate has been computed per the 
total populations. When data about the number of married 
persons have been available, divorce rates computed per the 
total population have been compared with divorce rates com- 
puted per the married population. From these comparisons 
we can ‘infer that the differences in divorce rates relevant 
in this study do not depend on differences in the age-structure 
or in the distribution of civil status. 
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laboring class areas with good housing condi- 
tions. 

Some data are available on divorces in differ- 
ent social classes. The criteria for class affilia- 
tion are occupation and status within the pro- 
fession. The following five classes were differ- 
entiated: 


I. Farmers 
II. Farmworkers (and woodsmen and fishermen) 

III. Laboring class (= Industrial and other manual 
workers in non-rural professions) 

IV. Middle class (= Foremen and white collar 
workers in jobs which do not require an aca- 
demic degree) 

V. Upper class (= Leaders in business and in- 
dustry; white collar workers in jobs which re- 
quire an academic degree) 


It is obvious that divorces are rare in the 
rural professions and that divorces are most fre- 
quent in the upper class. The high rates in the 
upper class, however, partly reflect the fact that 
the main institutions in Finland’s cultural and 
economic life are heavily concentrated in Hel- 
sinki, where the divorce rates are higher than in 
other cities. A comparison of the rates of di- 
vorce applications in different classes in Hel- 
sinki in 1945-46 does not show statistically 
significant differences. The data from Helsinki 
show that the differences between classes were 
much greater in the beginning of the century, 
but that nowadays there is practically no differ- 
ences between social classes. 


However, if one analyzes the data more in‘ 


detail, it turns out that the applicants for di- 
vorce, especially in the laboring class, to a 
large extent consist of persons who before the 
divorce have already shown signs of personal 
maladjustment (participation in crimes, misuse 
of intoxicants, vagrancy, etc.) The percentage 
of such maladjusted individuals among the ap- 
plicants for divorce from the laboring class was 
as high as 52 per cent in 1945-46, The cor- 
responding percentage for the upper class was 
17 and for the middle class 31. These data 
thus support the results of the ecological analy- 
sis, according to which applications for divorce 
tend to be frequent in upper class areas and in 
areas with high rates of social disorganization. 
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SOCIAL CLASSES IN FINLAND IN _ 1946-47 

(RATES PER 100,000 OF THE MAIN SUPPORT- 
ERS OF THE FAMILY) 
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Class Number Divorce rate 
Farmers 1,027 171 
Farmworkers 876 156 
Laboring class 5,845 $27 
Middle class 1,585 543 
Upper class 756 1,022 
Unknown occupation 19 ait 





C. How do Different Systems of Social Norms 
Influence Divorce Rates 


I. Attitudes towards divorce in different 
groups. Both in the ecological analysis and in 
the investigation of social classes we have 
touched upon the thought that the members of 
the same group have a common symbolic or 
normative environment. It is, however, neces- 
sary to inquire in a more systematic way as to 
how the symbolic environment influences di- 
vorces, 

In studying this it has proved to be preferable 
to start from measurements of attitudes towards 
divorce, divorce legislation and divorced per- 
sons. We are presuming that the diverging 
attitudes of different groups are dependent on 
different social norms. This is why there are 
two kinds of questions in the questionnaires 
used for measuring the attitudes: 1) questions 
by means of which the attitudes towards divorce, 
divorce legislation and divorced persons are in- 
vestigated, and 2) questions by means of which 
we have tried to investigate the systems of norms 
on which the different attitudes are dependent. 
The different norm-systems are operationally 
defined, i.e., defined by means of formulations 
included in the questionnaires. 

The attitude-investigations have been made 
partly by the Finnish Gallup Institute in the 
whole country and partly by the author in Hel- 
sinki. The survey made by the Gallup Institute 
was made in two series, consisting of 2,475 and 
2,418 cases respectively, and the author’s own 
investigation covered 600 cases. In both sur- 
veys the interviewed persons were chosen with 
the quota sampling method, Since the quota 
sampling and not probability sampling has been 
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TABLE 3. THE ANSWERS OF THE DIFFERENT AGE-GROUPS ON THE 
ABOVE-MENTIONED QUESTION 











Alternative All 20/34 35/59 60— 
Divorces should never be granted 8% 3% 8% 24% 
Divorces should be granted on some reasons specified in the law 73 74 73 68 
Divorces should always be granted automatically on request 19 23 19 8 





used, it has not been possible to properly test the 
significance of differences between different 
groups, 

The attitudes studied group themselves along 
the dimension of conservatism-radicalism, those 
attitudes being called conservative according to 
which, for example, the development of divorce 
legislation is seen as evil, divorce should not 
be granted at all, the divorced should not have 
the right to remarriage, and so on. The sur- 
veys of the attitudes in the entire country indi- 
cate that conservative attitudes are most frequent 
in rural sections and in rural professions. The 
more detailed studies of attitudes show that 
radical attitudes are more frequent among the 
upper class, the divorced, and among youth than 
among other groups, Conservative attitudes are 
most frequent among old people and widows. 
This is exemplified in Table 3, in which the 
answers to the following question are com- 
pared: Which of the following statements comes 
closest to your opinion ? 


a. Divorces should never be granted. 

b. Divorces should be granted on some reasons 
specified in the law. ‘ 

c. Divorces should always be granted automatic- 
ally on request. 


Among the answers to this particular question 
the percentage of neutral answers is very high. 
To those interviewed who chose alternative “b” 
a more detailed question was given. 

In addition to the use of a questionnaire old 
people were interviewed with a more qualita- 
tive approach. These interviews show how the 
state of being divorced was perceived earlier as 
a particular social role. In the beginning of the 
century it sometimes happened that landlords 
refused to take divorced tenants, and that em- 
ployers did not hire divorced people. 


2. Factors in the symbolic environment which 
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influence attitudes. The variations in the atti- 
tudes of the different demographic and social 
groups are, however, quite small when com- 
pared with the differences between the attitudes 
among groups with different ideologies and 
conceptions of life. The factors which can be 
said to basically determine the attitudes are thus 
certain ideologies and conceptions of life. Of 
these, Lutheranism is the background of conser- 
vative attitudes, Socialism and Individualism 
that of radical attitudes, 

The three systems of norms mentioned above 
are, as has been pointed out, operationally de- 
fined by means of the formulations included in 
the questionnaires. According to the formula- 
tions used, a Lutheran is a person in whose 
opinion the Bible should be the guiding source 
both for divorce legislation and for marital be- 
havior, and a person who shows a certain fre- 
quency of church attendance. The Lutheran 
Church is the only denomination of importance 
in Finland. However, although Finland has 
had religious freedom since 1922 and is a fairly 
secularized country, very few people have re- 
signed from the Lutheran Church. Ninety-five 
per cent of the population belong to that church. 
Accordingly, church affiliation can not be used 
as a criterion for acceptance of Christian beliefs. 
An Individualist is defined as a person who 
maintains that the happiness of the parties ought 
to be the guiding principle for divorce legisla- 
tion and that people ought to have liberty to do 
as they please in the matter of marriage and sex- 
life. Socialists were mainly defined through 
party affiliation and political behavior. It was 
not possible to find a single measure, i.e., a 
single question, by which a person’s main 
ideology was determined. In addition to these 
three systems of norms, there were some others, 
such as Theosophical Socialism, but the follow- 
ers of them were very few. A few of those 
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TABLE 4. INFLUENCE OF SYSTEMS OF NORMS ON ATTITUDES TOWARD DIVORCE 








Which of the following statements 
comes closest to your opinion? 


The followers of ; 
Lutheranism Socialism Individualism 





Divorces should never be granted 36% 2% 4% 
Divorces should be granted on some reasons specified in the law 63 62 75 
Divorces should always be granted automatically on request 1 36 21 





interviewed belonged to those Christian sects 
which have resigned from the Lutheran church. 
However, it was not possible to discover any 
differences between the attitudes of faithful 
members of the Lutheran church and the mem- 
bers of these Christian sects. 

Among the three main systems of social 
norms Individualism is without comparison the 
most extensive. Since a person in modern so- 
ciety is subject to influence from many direc- 
tions, the correlations between ways of thinking 
and attitudes towards divorce are not complete 
enough to enable us to say, for instance, that all 
Lutherans have conservative attitudes. But 
among the Lutherans there are, counted as a 
percentage, so many more conservatives, and 
among the Individualists and Socialists so many 
more radicals, that we can trace the different 
attitudes back to these ways of thinking, 

One has to remember that the neutral answers 
were the most common among the answers on 
the question named in Table 4. One can ask 
why Individualists and Socialists have been dif- 
ferentiated. This will be indicated later, but it 
can be said that the sources of the individualistic 
and socialistic norms in marital matters are 
different. 

3. Conformity of attitudes and divorce rates 
in different groups. Since we do not know the 


TABLE 5. THE DIVORCE RATES IN DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL CLASSES COMPARED WITH THE 
ANSWERS ON THE ABOVE-MENTIONED 











QUESTION 
Divorce rate 

approve—disapprove 
Social class (conservative ) — (radical ) 
Farmers 171 52% — 48% 
Farmworkers 156 58 — 42 
Laboring class 527 37 — +63 
Middle class 543 38 — 62 
Upper class 1,022 25 — 75 
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divorce rates of the followers of the different 
systems of norms, we can not directly state that 
these systems of norms influence divorce rates. 
The problem can, however, be studied by influ- 
ence in the following way: A comparison of 
attitudes and divorce rates in different demo- 
gtaphic groups shows that there is a conformity 
between verbal attitudes and overt behavior. 
Groups with a high divorce frequency thus turn 
out to contain more persons with radical atti- 
tudes than groups with low divorce frequencies. 
This is eXemplified in Table 5, in which divorce 
rates have been compared with the answers to 
the following question: The Synod of the 
Church (Lutheran) has decided to deny a 
church wedding to divorced persons who would 
like to remarry. Do you approve or disapprove 
the decision ? 

Because of the conformity between attitudes 
and divorce rates, we infer that those norms 
which influence verbal behavior also influence 
divorce rates. The norm-systems which are of 
importance are thus 1) Lutheranism, 2) So- 
cialism, and 3) Individualism. Where active 
Lutheranism is found, divorces tend to be rare, 
arid where the behavior is dictated by the social 
norms of Individualism and Socialism, divorces 
are, comparatively, more frequent. 

4. Norm-systems on which divorce legisla- 
tion and attitudes towards divorce legislation 
are based. We have thus far been examining 
how the type of social norms which can be 
named “rules of custom” influences attitudes 
and divorce-frequency. We must also investi- 
gate how rules of law are related to the divorce 
frequency. Different groups have different atti- 
tudes towards divorce, but they have also acted 
in different ways with respect to the establish- 
ment of the laws, The law can be said to rest 
upon certain norm-systems and changes in the 
law can be said to depend on changes in the 
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TABLE 6. THE DIVORCE RATES IN FINLAND 
IN 1920-37 COMPARED WITH ADJUSTED 
VALUES FOR THE DIVORCE RATES 
EXTRAPOLATED FROM THE 
DIVORCE RATES IN 1920-21, 











1922-23, 1924-25, 1926-27, 
AND 1928-29 
The empirical The extrapolated 
Period divorce rate divorce rate 
1920-21 15.6 15.9 
1922-23 17.3 16.9 
1924-25 18.3 18.5 
1926-27 20.0 20.7 
1928-29 23.3 23.5 
1930-31 33.3 26.9 
1932-33 32.2 30.9 
1934-35 39.5 35.5 
1936-37 42.4 40.7 





prevalent norm-systems or on the fact that new 
norm-systems have become predominant. We 
can, therefore, by investigating the changes in 
the law, the attitudes towards the law, and the 
attitudes and behavior of different groups on the 
emergence of the laws, examine those norm- 
systems which through the rules of law influ- 
ence the divorce frequency. On investigating 
this we have been concerned with those who 
prepare and legislate the law. 

Divorce law in Finland has been fairly con- 
stant until the marriage law of 1929. The sta- 
bility of the divorce law clearly shows the great 
importance of the Lutheran faith and its attitude 
towards marital life. Earlier the divorce law 
was a copy of the Lutheran exegesis. Through 
the law of 1929 the grounds for divorce were 
greatly increased. An important change in the 
ptinciples of divorce legislation was made in 
1948, when the institution of legal separation 
preceded by mediation was introduced into the 
law. In principle it is important that separation 
(and also divorce) by mutual consent thus was 
introduced into Finnish divorce legislation. 

When analyzing the content of writings and 
speeches by those who prepare and legislate 
laws (at the Law-drafting Board and in the 
Parliament) one will observe that the objections 
against the shaping of laws, have, above all, 
come from representatives of the Lutheran 
Church and from the radical Socialists, i.e., 
Communists. The representatives of the Lu- 
theran Church have protested against increas- 
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ing the reasons for obtaining divorce, while the 
Communists have not considered the changes 
radical enough. The radicalism of the Com- 
munists was particularly noticeable in the discus- 
sions preceding the law of 1929. In the nine- 
teen-forties this view was no longer presented 
publicly, presumably owing to the changed atti- 
tudes in Soviet-Russia. The present law corre- 
sponds with those viewpoints which are ac- 
cepted by the Individualists. 

How did the new marriage law of 1929 in- 
fluence the divorce rates? If one assumes that 
the divorce rate after 1930 increased at the same 
rate as before 1930, if no new grounds for di- 
vorce had been introduced into the law, it is 
possible to estimate the influence of the new law 
by extrapolating frequencies for the 1930's on 
the basis of the divorce frequencies in the 
1920's. If y equals the divorce frequency and 
x equals time, one can by means of the parabola, 
y = 15.5 + 0.1x + 0.3x?, compute the nu- 
merical values of y, if the divorce frequencies 
during 1930-37 had increased at the same rate 
as during 1920-29. 

The only remarkable difference between the 
empirical divorce rates and the extrapolated 
divorce rates falls during the period 1930-31. 
The immediate effect of the law was the fact 
that people who already had intended to get a 
divorce now handed in their applications for 
divorce. That the law did not have a more 
tangible influence on behavior is based on the 
fact that the marriage law only meant that cer- 
tain social norms which already were accepted 
by a major part of the population were incor- 
porated into the law. It is true that the only 
lawfully constituted reasons for divorce before 
1930 were adultery and desertion, but it was 
possible to obtain a divorce on other grounds 
by means of dispensation, and divorces by means 
of dispensation increased greatly in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 

5. Descriptions of the norm-systems influenc- 
ing divorce rates and attitudes towards divorce. 
On examining those factors in the symbolic en- 
vironment which influence both attitudes and di- 
vorce rates, it has been shown that there are 
chiefly three norm-systems of importance 1) 
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Lutheranism, 2) Individualism and 3) Social- 
ism. In order to ensure that these ideologies 
really contain the social norm indicated in the 
attitude-investigations and in the content-analy- 
ses of the legislators’ speeches and writings, we 
have studied statements and publications made 
by leaders in these groups. This research shows 
that the different conceptions contain social 
norms which correspond with the verbal atti- 
tudes, 

The Lutheran Church has been trying to pre- 
vent an increase in divorce, not only by means 
of its preaching but also by imposing certain 
sanctions—in the form of control of remar- 
riages—on its members. The legislating insti- 
tution of the Lutheran Church in Finland, the 
Synod, decided in the year 1948, that a divorced 
person whose husband or wife is still alive 
should not be rewedded by the Church, except 
in some exceptional cases. The decision was, 


however, not approved by the President of the 
Republic, 

Of the other two relevant norm-systems, So- 
cialism contains the most radical norms about 
marriages and divorce. It is chiefly the Com- 
munists who have embraced the socialistic 
norms, while the Social-Democrats can not be 
said to differ from the Individualists. The atti- 
tudes of the Communists must be traced back to 
those norms which were prevailing in Soviet- 
Russia in the nineteen-twenties, and support of 
which was at the time preached by Finnish Com- 
munist leaders. In the nineteen-forties the 
communistic leaders in Finland made no public 
announcements concerning divorces. 

As we have pointed out before, the indi- 
vidualistic norms are the most frequent among 
the general public. This standpoint is also the 
most common in the most important daily news- 


papers. 
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Extent of Spousal Agreement on Certain Non-Sexual 
and Sexual Aspects of Marital Adjustment* 


BRUCE THOMASON 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


INTRODUCTION—THE PROBLEM: A 
study of 641 marriages was made to determine 
the extent of spousal agreement on certain non- 
sexual and sexual behavior in marital adjust- 
ment. Specifically, the hypothesis proposed 
that married couples would disagree to a 
greater degree on behavior pertaining to sexual 
adjustment than on behavior pertaining to non- 
sexual adjustment. 

Description of the Population: The marriages 
utilized in the study represented a fairly homo- 
geneous selection of college graduates and their 
spouses, at least one of whom had attended the 
Pennsylvania State College. In order to insure 
a reasonable homogeneity as to length of mar- 
riage, only those couples who had been married 
at least twelve months and not over ninety-eight 
months were included. Since many of these 
marriages were contracted. during war years, it 
was felt desirable to select a fairly uniform 
dichotomous group almost equally divided 
between couples separated, and those not 
separated, as a result of military service. By this 
selective process it was felt that a more uniform 
sample could be obtained and that heterogeneity 
as represented by educational differences, wide 
ranges of time married, and military service 
variations would be held to a minimum or 
balanced out. With these three constants held 
fairly uniform, differences involving functional 
aspects of marital relationships could be ap- 
praised more adequately. The fact that no 
significant differences were found in regard to 
extent of education, military service status, and 
length of time separated by military service for 
the total population seems to indicate that this 
objective was fulfilled. 

The population group may be described briefly 
as relatively young (average age: 28.1 years 

* Presented to Research Section, National Council on 


Family Relations, Mills College, Oakland, California, July 
10, 1934. 
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for husbands and 26.2 years for wives); de- 
cidedly above average in educational and occupa- 
tional attainments; predominantly Protestant in 
religious preference. All wives and husbands 
had received some amount of high school edu- 
cation and approximately 83 per cent of the 
husbands and 73 per cent of the wives had a 
college education or had completed college plus 
some graduate work. The general occupational 
status of the group was high, with none in the 
unskilled bracket and with only 13.7 per cent 
of the husbands doing skilled work. The 
average length of the marriages was 4.2 years. 
Probably as a result of the war, the mean age 
at marriage for both husbands and wives was 
slightly younger (23.9 years for husbands and 
22 years for wives) than had been anticipated 
as compared with results of other studies on 
college groups. 

Approximately two thirds of the couples had 
children about equally distributed between boys 
and girls, About 81 per cent of the husbands 
and 76 per cent of the wives rated their parents’ 
marriage as above average in happiness. Most 
of the marriages were performed in church or 
at the bride’s home and approval of the marri- 
age was given by both sets of parents. One 
half of the couples had lived with in-laws, 
usually for a short time after their marriage. 

Nature of the Marital Adjustment Scales: 
The scales used to measure the non-sexual 
components of marital adjustment represented a 
composite questionnaire containing the signifi- 
cant items derived from the three measuring 
devices developed and used by Hamilton, Ter- 
man and Burgess-Cottrell in previous studies. 
Included were items evaluating the extent of 
mutual spousal participation in interests outside 
the home, extent of agreement on such matters 
as handling family finances, recreation, religion, 
d monstration of affection, selection of friends, 
care and discipline of children, table manners, 
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matters of conventionality, philosophy of life, 
ways of dealing with in-laws, methods of set- 
tling disagreement, regret of marriage, whether 
either sponse had contemplated separation or 
divorce, complaints about the marriage or the 
spouse, and general anomie factors (feelings of 
personal isolation and unhappiness). 

The sexual components of marital adjustment 
were measured by thirteen factors and at- 
tempted to evaluate specific aspects of marital 
sexual behavior such as the degree of mutuality 
in sexual intercourse, periodicity of wife's sex 
desire, ability and willingness of wife to have 
intercourse, sexual attractiveness of mate, wife's 
climax capacity, and a self-rating of the degree 
of sexual adjustment. 

Statistical Treatment of Data: The paired 
data indicative of responses of husbands and 
wives were punched on Hollerith cards item 
by item and analyzed statistically. Tetrachoric 
correlations and, where feasible, Pearson 
product-moment correlations were computed to 
determine the extent of husband-wife agree- 
ment on each aspect of behavior being meas- 
ured. 

In order to test the hypothesis adequately 
and effectively, it was necessary to compute 
average correlations for all the non-sexual and 
all the sexual factors as well as certain com- 
binations of non-sexual factors. The correla- 
tions were averaged by utilizing the r to z 
transformation statistical technique and tables. 


Unit increments of z have nearly the same - 


meaning all along their range, while r’s do not. 
This fact makes adding, subtracting, or averag- 
ing z’s a more legitimate and reliable process 
than would be the case with r’s. By utilizing 
this procedure it was possible to compare the 
extent of husband-wife agreement between all 
sexual and all non-sexual factors and between 
all sexual and certain combinations of non- 
sexual factors. 

Correlations between husbands’ and wives’ 
non-sexual scores on the marital-adjustment test, 
and between spouses’ sexual scores gave another 
measure of the extent of husband-wife agree. 
ment on sexual and non-sexual behavior. 

In a questionnaire containing approximately 
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ninety items dealing with different aspects of 
marital behavior it becomes necessary to follow 
some logical scheme in presenting the data. 
For this study, it was felt that the following 
organization of responses would make for a 
more meaningful comparison: 


A. Husband-wife agreement on certain behavior 
non-sexual in content. 
(1) General behavioral factors related to the 
present marriage. 
(2) Behavior factors involving general inter- 
personal relationship with spouse. 
(3) Specific complaints about the marriage and 
differences between spouses. 
(4) Specific complaints about the spouse. 
(5) Feelings of personal isolation and un- 
happiness (anomie). 
B. Husband-wife agreement on 
of sexual behavior. 


certain aspects 


This same organizational scheme is followed 
in the table presentation of materials distributed 
to the audience. 

The author is aware of the fact that marital 
sexual behavior has an absorptive and reflec- 
tive quality that sometimes prevents its adequate 
measurement as a separate and distinct entity. 
For this reason, we must state our lines of 
demarcation in terms of behavior that is seem- 
ingly non-sexual in content or seemingly sexual 
in content. 

Results Bearing on the Hypothesis: The 
marital adjustment test included ten questions 
asking persons to indicate the degree of agree- 
ment between self and mate on a six-fold scale: 
always agree, almost always agree, occasionally 
disagree, frequently disagree, almost always 
disagree and always disagree. Table 1, items 
1 through 10, gives the correlation coefficients 
between spouses who reported varying degrees 
of agreement between self and mate on the vari- 
ous items. It was found that similarity of 
spousal responses was highest for the two items 
dealing with religious matters (r .71), and 
handling family finances (r .70). Husbands 
and wives tended to agree the least on matters 
pertaining to philosophy of life (r .47), con- 
ventionality (r .49), friends (r .52), recrea- 
tion (rf .53), and ways of dealing with in-laws 
(rt .54). The average correlation of agreement, 
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Tasie 1. Exrent or Hussanp-Wire AGREEMENT ON 
Generac Benavior Factors ABouT 
THE PreseNT MARRIAGE 











Husband 
Items Wife 
Correlations 

1. Handling family finances............... -70* 

2. Matters of recreation.................. -53° 

3. Religious matters.................005: 71° 

4. Demonstration of affection............. .63* 

EE Fakir e ke bhi ete sin 5 cis ait ail 52° 

6. Caring for the children................ 57" 

4. Table manners. ................0000008 .57" 

8. Matters of conventionality............. -49" 

g. Philosophy of life................200% .47* 

10. Ways of dealing with in-laws........... .54* 
Average agreement (10 items)....... 58 
11. Outside interests incommon............. 78 
12. Method of settling disagreements. ...... 66 
13. Regret of marriage..................05. 52 
14. Contemplation of separation. ........... 87 
15. Contemplation of divorce............... “79 
16. Definite admission of unhappiness........ 90 
17. Unsatisfactory things in marriage........ 53 


18. Things which annoy and dissatisfy in mar- 


— Raa eee: 50 
19. Would wish to marry, if unmarried...... 45 
20. Degree of success of matriage........... . 56 
21. Happiness of marriage (self-rating)....... .66* 
Average agreement (21 items)....... 68 





* The correlations marked with asterisks are Pearsonian 
(Product-moment). All others are tetrachoric. 


utilizing the r to z transformation technique 
for averaging correlation was .58. 

Reference to Table 2, items 11 thru 21, 
shows that the average of husband-wife corre- 
lations on general behavior factors about the 
marriage was .68. Spouses tended to agree 
more on three items which could be regarded 
as indicative of a state of general maladjust- 
ment in the marriage. These three items were 
a definite admission of unhappiness (r .90), 
contemplated separation (r .87), and contem- 
plated divorce (r .79). In other words, when 
dissatisfaction and maladjustment had reached 
a stage in which a spouse admitted unhappiness, 
contemplated separation or divorce, the other 
spouse was also aware of the dissatisfactory and 
maladjusted state of the marriage. All three of 
these items have a common factor which indi- 
cates a relationship at the “breaking point” and 
about which spousal agreement or disagreement 
would be more acutely defined. Husbands and 
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wives tended to have a fairly high agreement 
on the extent of engaging in common inter- 
ests and activities outside the home (r .78). 
Husbands and wives agreed the least on re- 
sponses dealing with marital dissatisfactions as 
exemplified by: “Knowing what you know now, 
would you wish to marry if unmarried?” (r 
45) ; “What things in your married life annoy 
and dissatisfy you the most?” (r .50); “What 
is there in your marriage that is especially un- 
satisfactory?” (r .53) ; and “Do you ever regret 
your marriage?” (rf .52). A self-rating of 
the degree of marital happiness showed moder- 
ate agreement as indicated by a product-moment 
correlations coefficient of .66 (Table 1, item 
21). 

Table 2 shows the extent of spousal agree- 
ment on behavior factors involving general 
interpersonal relationships. The average cor- 
relation for these items is .54. The highest 
correlation was found for the item relating to 
demonstration of affection through the fre- 
quency of kissing mate (r .85). The lowest 
correlations were found for the items involv- 
ing the degree of confiding in mate (r .36), 
Taste 2. Extent or Hussanp-Wire AcReemeNnT ON Be- 


HAVIOR Factors Invotvinc Genera INTERPERSONAL 
RELATIONSHIP WITH SPOUSE 








Husband- 
Wife 


Items 
Correlations 





1. Life to live over, would marry same person. 52 


3. Mutuality in use of leisure time......... 55 
3. Frequency of kissing mate.............. .85 
4. Confide in mate. ................ 00000 36 
5. Your own habits to which mate objects.... -47 
6. Mate’s habits to which you object....... 51 
4. Principal source of trouble with mate... .. .§2 


8. Length of time after marriage before you 
became dissatisfied with serious lack or 


shortcoming in mate................. .65 
9. Socially and intellectually well-mated..... 62 
10. Main reason for wishing to continue liv- 
ing with mate...................200. 58 
11. If by some miracle would you press a but- 
ton to find yourself not married to your 
SRS EE Ore EEE EET LL. 44 
12. Nothing undesirable about mate's disposi- , 
pea a Ns ain hk dmiain dic ena tan kae4 > 3 
13. Complaints about certain mental qualities 
i ecineies i grnena veenenneqnen 35° 
RWRORS OES ETO ee 54 





* Product-moment correlation. All other correlations 
are 
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desiring changes in the mate’s mental qualities 
(r .35), and description of the mate’s dis- 
position (r .38). 

Husbands and wives tend to agree fairly 
closely when the complaint concerns insufficient 
income (r .80), differences between spouses in 
education (r .81), attitude toward drinking 
(rt .79), and religious beliefs (r .73) (Table 
3). The smallest correlation is shown for the 
item on lack of freedom due to marriage 
(r .42). Responses of husbands and wives 
are only moderately correlated where differences 
are expressed in regard to preference for amuse- 
ments and recreation (r .50), tastes in foods 
(rt .58), and respect for conventions (r .58). 

As shown in Table 4, the average of hus- 
band-wife correlations on specific complaints 
about spouses was found to be decidedly low 
as shown by the coefficient of .33. With four 
exceptions, these items deal with complaints 
about personality traits of the mate. It seems 
to be fairly evident that husbands and wives 
tend to agree less when appraisal is made of 
certain personality expressions of the mate. - 

All of the correlations dealing with feelings 
of personal isolation and unhappiness (anomie) 
were exceedingly low (.05 to .27) (see Table 


Taste 3. Extent or Huspann-Wire AGREEMENT ON 
Speciric Complaints ABOUT THE MARRIAGE 
AND Dirrerences BeTween Spouses 











Husband- 
Items Wife 
Correlations 

1. Insufficient income................00085 80 
2. Poor management of income............. 66 
3. Lack of freedom due to marriage......... -42 

Oo KR Luc nak die Sindy s ded —* 

ROE REEL IEE LOE —* 
6. Matters relating to in-laws............. 68 
SE ee 66 

My mate and I differ in our: 

ES SCL. ss Sune Coase veeeeces 81 
8. es aout ‘Lege Gerster ye Parma -60 
9. Religious beliefs...............2.00000- 3 
10. Choice of friends................00000% 65 
II. —— for ne pesoar (fe PEI leg 50 
12. Attitude toward drinking.............. 19 
OS rere 58 
14. Respect for conventions................ 58 
ies a eof ce pa Sa a 67 





* Correlation not computed because no clear-cut dichot- 
omy existed. 
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Tasie 4. Extent or Hussanp-Wire AGREEMENT ON 
Speciric CompLaints Asout Spouses 











Husband- 
Items Wife 
Correlations 
My mate: 
By is ifen s,s ce anareveees 24 
ere .13 
Se | re —* 
Ge PUN EE OD BIR on occ oes ccnase cs —* 
5. Complains too much................-.. 17 
Re i ns i «ean diene oh - 
YO “15 
Be RINON ID ook 6 5 cscs voces vecewenes .28 
Gs TENE SINE CRONE). 6 oo sine 03 tn monenes 34 
IE sis oieiats sic iss sows opiates oe —* 
TUS IER ois: «.5:0:05:0 os ont oo cp nassbw be —* 
12. Is easily influenced by others............ 24 
EAs PO EL irinn. ch sain sonemieeey < xe .40 
14. Is selfish and inconsiderate.............. 27 
SS. We I RNIN so ces core nqeec cacnecivcedos — 
MING GoGo oso keine kk Hee nannies’ « -44 
Asc clewiig as nis aheae tenes .68 
oo SER Sen ea eee -57 
19. Is nervous or emotional................ 233 
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* Not computed—no dichotomy. 














5). The low tetrachoric correlations indicate 
that husbands who feel insecure, miserable, un- 
happy, lonely, and ill-tempered are not in gen- 
eral married to wives who feel the same way. 
In other words, these neurotic tendencies were 
not shared by both mates in the marriage. 

The degree of husband-wife agreement on 
specific aspects of marital sexual behavior is 
shown in Table 6. The correlations are fairly 
high in regard to three items dealing with time 


» Taste 5. Extent or Hussanp-Wire AGREEMENT ON 
Anomrie Factors (Feettncs or Persona 
IsoLATION AND UNHAPPINESS) 








Husband- 


Items Wife 





Correlations 
1. Do you often feel lonesome when you are 
with other ed Nisan ivedtanwn tition na 25 
2. Are you usually even-tempered and happy 
se eoemiehiahen tat BS ic deo 2 05 
3. Do you often feel miserable?............ 24 
4. Does some particular useless thought “Oh 
coming into your mind to bother you?. . 21 
5. Are you usually in good spirits?......... mY 
6. Do you often experience periods of loneli- 
id hiss CCAS Ries Cbd ho CRIT Redes 27 
4. Are you in general self-confident about 
UNUM S oc voces Peeckecedscccd 11 
PE nnnan6 0s s inn ocabhandenehs 18 
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Taste 6. Extent or HuspaAnp-Wire AGREEMENT ON 
Factors tn Sexuat ADJUSTMENT 











Husband- 
Items Wife 
Correlations 

1, Agreement on imtimate relations........ 3 

2. Degree of mutuality on sexual intercourse. .69 

3. Periodicity of wife's sex desire.......... 53 

4. Wife's willingness to have intercourse... .. 65 

5. Husband's ability to have intercourse. . . . .48 

6. Sexual attractiveness of mate............ 46 
7. ree of mutuality in time of reaching 

AT ET TERT ATS LA) LE 81 

8. Climax capacity of wife................ 83 

g. Climax capacity of husband............. 65 
10. Time lapse after marriage before wife 

achieved climax...............5..--- .88 


11. Degree of sexual adjustment (self-rating)... 76" 
12. Things wife does preventing husband from 


getting full sexual satisfaction......... .46 

13. Things husband does preventing wife from 
getting full sexual satisfaction......... 47 
PRUNE cs «nv os pw hanes one es <5 =* -67 





* Product-moment correlation—all others are tetra- 


choric. 


lapse after marriage before the wife achieved 
climax (fr .88), climax capacity of wife (r .83), 
and degree of mutuality in time of reaching 
climax, i.e., whether husband reached it first, 
the wife first or both reached climax together 
(rt .81), The lowest correlations were found 
for those items dealing with sexual attractive- 
ness of the mate (r .36), things one spouse did 
which prevented the other from getting full 
sexual satisfaction, and the husband’s ability 
to have intercourse with the mate, i.e., as often 
as mate wished it, more often or less often 
(rt .48). Correlation of husband-wife self- 
ratings of the degree of sexual adjustment was 
.76, and spouses were found to agree rather 
highly on an over-all rating showing the ex- 
tent of agreement on intimate relations (r .73). 
The average of all correlations on sexual be- 
havior was .67. 

Table 7 is a summary table showing the 
average correlation between husbands and wives 
on combinations of behavior factors measuring 
different aspects of marital adjustment, As 


This in turn was re- 


to obtain an average z. 
converted into an average r. This averaging 
procedure was followed for all the sexual fac- 
tors, for all the non-sexual factors and for cer- 
tain combinations of non-sexual factors accord- 
ing to the original organizational scheme of 
presentation. 

It will be noted by reference to Table 7 that 
the average husband-wife correlation for all the 
sexual factors is .67. The average correlation 
for all the non-sexual factors is .53. This 
would seem to indicate that spousal agreement is 
greater for sexual behavior than for non-sexual 
behavior. A critical ratio of 3.94 between 
these two correlations seems to indicate that 
husbands and wives agree to a significantly 
greater degree on behavior pertaining to sexual 
adjustment than to behavior pertaining to non- 
sexual adjustment. This, of course, is the exact 
opposite of the proposed hypothesis. 

Husband-wife correlation on the self-rating 
of marital happiness is .66. It must be re- 
membered that the self-rating of marital happi- 
ness is an all-inclusive rating on total marital 
adjustment and logically includes sexual adjust- 
ment. Spousal agreement on the self-rating of 


Taste 7. Summary Taste SHowinc tHE Extent or 

Husspanp-Wire AGREEMENT ON AVERAGES OF CERTAIN 

ComBINATIONS OF ITEMs MEASURING DiFFERENT ASPECTS 
or Marrtar ApyustMENnT 











Husband. * 
Combined Items Wife 

Correlations 
Average of all sexual factors................ 7 
Average of all non-sexual factors............ 53 





Average of behavior factors related to marriage .68 
Average of behavior factors involving general 


interpersonal relationships with seliace ae. 54 
Average of all complaint factors. . ee .§1 





Average of all non-sexual factors except anomie 56 
Average of specific complaints against mate's 





OR eae es s 
Average of anomie factors.................. 18 
Self-rating of degree of sexual adjustment..... 76 
Self-rating of marital happiness.............. 66 





Husband-wife agreement of scores on sexual 





previously indicated the correlations for the adjustment scales.....................+. 72 
various items were transformed into 2 values, Hus bande age agreement of scores on non 

z er n justment scales.................. -73 
which translated all r’s into equal units, and  Husband-wife agreement of scores on total ad- 
thus made it possible to add successive z values justment scales (sex included)............. “79 
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the degree of sexual adjustment is indicated by 
a cotrelation of .76. A critical ratio of 3.63 
shows that these correlations are significantly 
different, and bears out the previous conclusion 
that spouses agree to a significantly greater 
degree on a self-rating of their specific sexual 
adjustment than on a self-rating of their gen- 
eral marital happiness. 

By comparing the average of husband-wife 
correlations on certain combinations of items 
related to non-sexual adjustment to the correla- 
tions on sexual adjustment, some highly sig- 
nificant differences may be noted. The dif- 
ference between the average correlation of be- 
havior factors involving general interpersonal 
relationship with spouse (r .54) and the aver- 
age correlation of all sexual factors (r .67) is 
significant as indicated by a C.R. of 3.70. 

The average correlation of all complaint fac- 
tors differs significantly from the sexual ad- 
justment factors (C.R. 4.43). The average 
correlations of all the non-sexual factors except 
those dealing with feelings of personal isolation 
and unhappiness (anomie) as compared with 
the sexual factors showed a difference that was 
statistically reliable (C.R. 3.18). 

The highest critical ratio of the difference 
between cortelations was found for those re- 
sponses about the mate’s personality and about 
spousal agreement on feelings of personal isola- 
tion and unhappiness as contrasted separately 
with the sexual adjustment factors. The sig- 


nificance of the difference between sexual fac- . 


tors and personality complaints is shown by a 
C.R. of 8.36; and between sexual factors and 
the anomie factors is shown by a C.R. of 11.25. 

The two r’s not significantly different were 
those involving sexual factors (r= .67) as 
compared with behavior factors related to the 
marriage (f= .68), It would seem that no 
significant difference exists between husbands 
and wives in ability to agree on behavior fac- 
tors related to sexual adjustment and behavior 
factors related to general non-sexual aspects of 
the marriage as exemplified by common tastes 
and interests, methods of settling disagreements, 


-fegret of the marriage, contemplated separation 


and divorce, and expressions of dissatisfaction 
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with the marriage. 

The husband-wife correlation of .72 for 
paired scores on the sexual adjustment scales 
of the marital adjustment test, as compared with 
the correlation of .73 of the paired scores on 
the non-sexual adjustment scales, shows no sig- 
nificant difference. However, if the correlation 
(.72) on sexual adjustment is compared with 
husband-wife correlation (.79) on total marital 
adjustment scores (sex included), a significant 
difference is noted (C.R. 2.91). The two r’'s 
.73 for non-sexual adjustment and .79 for total 
adjustment (sex included), are significantly 
different at the .05 level and almost at the .01 
level (C.R. 2.54) of reliability. This would 
seem to indicate that husband-wife agreement 
is significantly greater on total marital adjust- 
ment than on either sexual adjustment or non- 
sexual adjustment considered separately. At the 
same time, spousal agreement is approximately 
the same for scores representative of sexual ad- 
justment and non-sexual adjustment. 

Conclusions: Husbands and wives tend to 
agree more on factors dealing with the status of 
the marriage than on factors defining interper- 
sonal relationships and personality traits, acts and 
attitudes of the spouse. An analysis of the sep- 
arate items will show that spouses are more likely 
to agree on factors in the marriage that relate 
to specific tangible, overt aspects of behavior 
than on factors that relate to the more general 
intangible covert acts of bchavior and which de- 
fine one spouse’s appraisal of the other's actions, 
feelings, and mental attitudes, 

The hypothesis proposed that husbands and 
wives would disagree to a greater degree on 
behavior pertaining to sexual adjustment than 
on behavior pertaining to non-sexual adjust- 
ment. In general, this hypothesis has been 
refuted. The data seem to indicate that hus- 
bands and wives agree to a greater degree on 
behavior pertaining to sexual adjustment than on 
behavior pertaining to non-sexual adjustment. 
Until certain disparities, as indicated, are in- 
vestigated further, the opposite hypothesis can- 
not be excluded, since in certain aspects of 
marital and sexual adjustment husband-wife 
agreement is about equal. 
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Activity 


ATTENTION is being focused currently on 
the problems of elderly persons because the 
proportion of them is increasing in the popula- 
tion. Statistical analyses indicate that we are 
becoming a nation of older persons. The 
United States according to the 1950 census, 
has 43 million persons 45 years of age and 
older and approximately 1214 million 65 years 
and older. Best estimates indicate the total 
number over 45 will rise to 63 million or 
roughly 14 of the population by 1970. This 
is largely due to the advances of medical and 
allied science; and improved standards of living 
which permit more people to live into old age, 
to an average life expectancy (for persons born 
in 1949) of about 71.5 years for women and 
65.9 for men.? 

Accompanying these developments are 
changes in roles and interaction patterns within 
the family. During its life cycle the family 
alternately grows and contracts in size. With 
increasing size, interaction and activity patterns 
become more complex and varied. With de- 
creasing size, these patterns have to be modified 
if the family is to persist as a unit. These pat- 
terns must continue to satisfy basic biological 
drives and personal aspirations and needs of 
family members, and, also, to provide for the 
individual approved alternative behavior modes 
for dealing with life’s situations. 


* A condensed version of this paper was presented at 
the meeting of the American Sociological Society, September 
10, 1954, Urbana, Illinois. The writer wishes to thank 
Jean K. Boek, Walter E. Boek, and John Sirjamaki for reading 
the original paper and making constructive criticisms. 

1Otto Pollak, Social Adjustment in Old Age, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bulletin 29 (New York, 1948); 
Ernest W. Burgess, ‘‘Family Living in the Later Decades,” 
Annals, 279: 106-114, 1952; Ruth Shonle Cavan, Ernest W. 
Burgess, Robert J. Havighurst, and Herbert Goldhamer, Per- 
sonal Adjustment in Old Age (Chicago: Social Science Asso- 
ciates, 1949); Paul C. Glick, “The Family Cycle,’’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 12: 1947. 

2 Federal Security Agency: Public Health Service report 
FSA-D6, October 19, 1951. 
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Patterns of Post-Parental Couples and 
Their Relationship to Family Continuity* 
MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 


Western Reserve University 


Presumably, a period of marked activity 
change occurs with the withdrawal of adolescent 
or young adults who because of marriage, work, 
or school leave the parental home, thus reducing 
the family to the original pair who created it— 
hence the term post-parental couple.* This 
launching of children usually occurs during the 
parents’ middle age, when mothers are approxi- 
mately 48 years old and fathers 50 years, leav- 
ing the couple to manage by themselves for 
about 10-15 years until the death of one or 
both partners. This period is beset more with 
social and psychological than health problems. 
Parents are now forced to rely upon each other 
for activity participation, emotional support, 
and affectional response. If this is not feasible, 
they withdraw within themselves or seek re- 
sponse from others outside of the marriage. 

It is assumed that parents, at this time, feel 
the need for increased social contacts and new 
activities to replace the void created in their 
lives by the departure of children. Presumably, 
whatever form these activities and associations 
take, they are likely to carry over into old age. 
In the literature the genesis of activity patterns 
has been stated in a most general way. More- 
over, it is believed that parents, after the leave- 
taking of children, should seek new activities 
and associations for their emotional well-being. 
Significantly, in many cases this social alterna- 
tive may not be necessary or even desirable. In 
this paper an attempt is made to describe from 
empirical research activity patterns of post- 

8Ruth Shonle Cavan presents an excellent analysis of 
the post-parental period in Chapter 20, The Family (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953); Meyer F. 
Nimkoff suggests that the home at this time becomes an 
“empty nest’’ with a void now created by the departing 
children, Marriage and the Family (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947), pp. 728-735; Reuben Hill and 
Willard Waller referred to this period as a “launching 
stage’’ for children into jobs and marriage, The Family: 4 
Dynamic Interpretation (New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1951), pp. 425-429. 
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parental couples, the specific factors which in- 
fluence their formation, and their relationship 
to intergenerational family continuity. 

Samples and Methods. Data on activity pat- 
terns of post-parental couples were obtained in 
connection with a larger study on intergenera- 
tional family relationships in which parents of 
103 families in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
suburbs, who were middle class, white, Protes- 
tant, and judged “‘well adjusted,” and who were 
in the launching period of the life cycle, were 
intensively interviewed. Of the 103 families, 
97 had one or more married children living 
away from home. Eighteen of 97 had at least 
one unmarried child living at home. In six 
families, adolescent children were living at 
home or away at college. The date of leave- 
taking of children rather than age of post- 
parental parents was judged the important de- 
marcation point for the study of change in 
parents’ activity problems. 

A case study approach was employed and in 
addition, the statistical device of chi-square was 
employed to test the significance of relationship 
between specific behavioral items to a number 
of sociological variables affecting activity pat- 
terns of post-parental parents.‘ 

Discussion. As might be anticipated, upon 
leave-taking of children most couples experi- 
enced an increase in mutual undertakings within 
and outside the home. These included listen- 
ing to the radio, viewing television, games, 
conversation, entertaining friends, housework, 
home repair, dining out, attending clubs, 
movies, concerts. 

Mr. Forbush, whose married children are 
living apart from him, indicated a typical 
change in activity patterns in saying, “Our way 
of living has changed some since they married. 
For one thing, we sold our large home and 
moved into this place which used to be our 
summer one. Mrs. Forbush and I spent a 


“For a detailed account of the methods, techniques, 
scales, and statistical procedures used in this research see 
the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, ‘‘Family Continuity: A Study 
of Factors Which Affect Relationships Between Families at 
Generational Levels’’ (New Haven: Yale University Library, 
1951). 
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Joint Interaction Pattern 








Leave-taking Stage 
Increase No increase 

One or more children at home 3 21 
Last child left 

One year ago 3 7 

Two years ago 6 6 

Three years ago 11 6 

Four years ago 30 10 





chi-square=26.04 4df P less than .or 


good deal of time working on it. We are now 
taking long trips, both in the summer and 
winter. We are interested in arts and crafts 
and travel to foreign countries to view them. 
Mrs. Forbush and I frequently give talks to 
community groups. We like the kids and the 
grandchildren to come down. Life here is 
now so simple and we don’t have to worry 
about valuable things being broken by them 
since most of them have been put away. We 
do more together now, and plan our 
work so that it does not interfere with our 
trips.” (Case 62) 

A statistical test of independence was made 
of the influence of leave-taking of children 
upon the mutual undertakings of parents. To 
accomplish this, the leave-taking stage was 
correlated with the joint interaction pattern. 
A breakdown of the cases in this sample indi- 
cated that in 3 of the 24 families where one 
or more children lived at home and in 50 of the 
79 families where there were no children living 
at home, parents increased their joint activities 
with one another, chi-square equal to 18.62 
and P less than .01. 

Upon the leave-taking of children, the in- 
crease in parental mutual undertaking, if it 
occurs, is a gradual one, It is at this time that 
parents, with child rearing chores now over, 
perhaps see each other again in the same re- 
lationship which characterized their marriage 
before the arrival of children. They now have 
more time and, in many instances, more money 
to do things, and, most important, they have to 
fend for themselves and to rely upon each other 
for comfort and support. When the increase 
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and no increase of joint activity patterns were 
correlated with the period of leave-taking of 
children the results indicate a marked gradual 
increase of joint parental interaction from 3 of 
24 cases with one or more children living at 
home to 30 of 40 cases where the last child 
left four years previously. 

Women, more frequently than their hus- 
bands, stated the need for new activities to 
substitute for former child rearing chores. The 
men tended to become more active in their 
businesses and professions. Of the 79 men in 
this group 38 took on new activities such as 
a hobby, club membership, or craft, as did 53 
of 79 women. Twenty-four of the 41 men who 
indicated no change in their activity pattern said 
that they were spending more time with their 
businesses since the leave-taking of children, 
chi-square equal to 7.48, P less than .01. 

Most parents postpone major undertakings 
such as a long vacation trip, refurbishing their 
home, or acquiring a summer place and other 
comforts, until the departure of children. 
Prime reasons for delay were preoccupation with 
child rearing responsibilities and lack of ade- 
quate finances. 

In order to check these observations from 
the case data the stage of leave-taking was 
correlated with the major undertakings of 
parents. The results indicate that major under- 
takings occurred in 7 of 24 families where 
there were one or more children living at home 
and in 62 of 79 where no children were living 
at home, chi-square equal to 19.81, P less than 
0.1. 

Most important, parents expressed pleasure 
at their new found freedom to do what they 
desired. A statement typical of the feelings 
of many parents was made by Mrs. Baxter, who 
said: “Now we are living for the first time! 
We are in a much better position to do things 
now that they (children) are not our responsi- 
bility. We redecorated our house last year, and 
Mr. Baxter changed his position the first of 
the year. I don’t feel it would have been possi- 
ble if the children were still living at home.” 
(Case 52) While parents theoretically were 
free to change their activity patterns, many had 
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little desire to do so and chose not to, es- 
pecially elders who were in a position to main- 
tain continued relationships with their married 
child’s family.® 

Significantly, parents who lived near their 
married child’s household (within a radius of 
fifty miles), and maintained harmonious rela- 
tions with them, experienced no basic change 
in their activity pattern. While most parents 
were drawn closer to one another in a variety 
of activities after the leave-taking of children, 
few had the need or wish to take on new ones 
because, as was repeatedly stated, “We have 
little time for them as our children and grand- 
children keep us busy.” While sewing, shop- 
ping, baby sitting, home building, and other 
services for the married child’s family may be 
conceived as new activities of parents, they are 
actually extensions of family-oriented practices 
and differ in content and purpose from hobbies, 
club activities, and the like.* 

This conclusion is supported by a statistical 
analysis of the relationship of family continuity 
levels (high, fair, average, or poor intergenera- 
tional family relationships) to development of 
new activities by post-parental parents. (The 
construction of this scale has been described 
in previous research reports.) Sixty-seven of 
the 103 families in the sample where married 
children had left the parental home a year 
previously and established residences in the 
same or nearby communities were divided into 
two groups according to ratings on the scale. 
For this analysis, four levels of family con- 
tinuity were reduced to two because of a limited 
number of cases rated on each level. These 
two groups were then correlated to change of 
post-parental activity patterns. A breakdown 
of cases indicated that in 15 of the 52 cases 
rated highest in family continuity and 11 of 15 

5A brief discussion of the factors which make for inter- 
generational family continuity is presented in Marvin B. Cuss- 
man, ‘‘Family Continuity: Selective Factors Which Affect 
Relationships Between Families at Generational Levels,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 16: 112-120, May, 1954. 

© Parent and child activities before and after the child’s 
marriage are fully covered in Marvin B. Sussman, ‘The 
Help Pattern in the Middle Class Family,"" American So- 
ciological Review, 18: 22-28, February, 1953; and ‘Parental 


Participation in Mate Selection and Its Effect upon Family 
Continuity,’’ Social Forces, 32: 76-87, October, 1953. 
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rated lowest, parents had radically changed their 
activities since the leave-taking of children, 
chi-square equal to 8.96, P less than .01. 

Many parents deliberately took up hobbies, 
joined club and service groups, and sought so- 
cial companionship from persons other than 
their children. On the other hand, most of 
them who continued friendly relationships with 
their married children’s families experienced 
few disturbances in their activities and little 
need to develop new patterns. 

Conclusions, Well-adjusted parents of this 
sample were drawn closer to one another after 
leave-taking of children as illustrated in the 
development of joint activity patterns. 

Women more than men felt the need to be 
active and many satisfied this need by increased 
activity in their own homes, outside groups, 
or with their married child’s family. 

Parents now free of child rearing chores 
undertook major ventures such as vacation trips, 
home decorating, and repairing. 

Noteworthy was the relationship of activity 
change to parents-married child family inter- 
action, If continued relationships between the 
two generations, living in proximity to each 
other, was possible and feasible, then parents 


had little need for activity substitutes to replace 
extended family functions. This latter finding 
suggests reorienting our basic assumptions re- 
garding the activity needs of older persons. 
Assessment of them must account for the inter- 
generational continuity factor. 

Prima facie conclusions that all parents, es- 
pecially those of the middle class, at the launch- 
ing stage, immediately need new activities to 
effect social adjustment and to compensate for 
the “loss of a child’ are not sound. In fact, 
continuance of this cultural belief may be harm- 
ful to the well-being of parents who continue 
cooperative activities with their married child's 
family. Some elders are unaware of any need 
to find new things to do, and may be subject to 
undue stress by well-meaning friends who are 
intent upon coercing them into meeting cultural 
expectations in this matter, e.g., taking up a 
new hobby or joining a social club. For this 
group, activity patterns are continuation of old 
ones and evolve slowly accompanying changes 
in post-parental roles. Rapid change-over in 
parental activity patterns is likely when inter- 
family continuity is not possible during this 
autumnal period of the family life cycle. 
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Value Convergence and Marital Relations* 


BENJAMIN J. KEELEY 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


THE concept of value has had a long and 
involved history. This is certainly explainable, 
for problems of value extend far beyond any 
consideration of pure scientific research. They 
extend to the very activities of man’s everyday 
living. They are involved in how he sees his 
world and himself, in his decision-making and 
his preferences, in his social relationships and 
cultural conflicts, in his moral judgments and his 
basic motivations, Many would say that the 
problem of values is the problem of the twen- 
tieth century. 

What are values? What part do they play 
in marital relationships? Are differences in 
values between husband and wife crucially re- 
lated to marital satisfaction or success? Do the 
values of spouses converge or ‘grow together” 
over the years? If such changes do occur, what 
factors seem casually related or at least associ- 
ated? A consideration of these questions will 
constitute the objectives of this report. Par- 
ticular attention will be focused on the concept 
of value convergence. 

The meaning of value, The attempts to fix 
a meaning to the term “value” are reflected in 
the many volumes devoted to the problem. Part 
of the difficulty in reaching any agreement may 
be attributed to the inadequacy of traditional 
philosophy in formulating the problem itself 
and to the narrow connotations which become 
associated with the term in classical economic 
theory. Using the criteria of usefulness, sim- 
plicity, and consistency with accepted usage,— 
a value may be defined as any event, object, 
or aspect of a situation which an individual(s) 
selects, prefers, or desires. Formulated in this 
way the concept has the additional merit of 
commensurability. 


* This paper is based on a study of a broader frame of 
reference, ‘‘Factors Associated With Value Convergence in a 
Social System: with Special Reference to the Marriage Group,”’ 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis (University of Nebraska, 1954). 

1 Stephen C. Pepper, “Brief History of the General Theory 
of Value,” in A History of Philosophical Systems, edited by 
Vergilius Ferm (New York: Philosophical Library, 1950), pp. 
493-503. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


This study was based on questionnaires an- 
swered anonymously by 237 married couples. 
Husbands and wives filled out the question- 
naires independently of each other. The ques- 
tionnaires contained items covering the usual 
personal data plus items designed to measure 
the factors of the study. These included meas- 
ures of marital success, various categories of 
values (from which, by comparing the hus- 
band’s against the wife’s replies, a value con- 
vergence score could be obtained for each 
couple), role-taking ability, and social distance. 

Because the interest of the study was not in 
the incidence or frequency of factors in the 
marriage group, but in the relationships be- 
tween factors, there was no attempt to obtain a 
random sample of any particular population.” 

The couples varied in length of marriage 
from a matter of months to forty-five years. 
They came from different socio-economic levels ; 
they included persons with memberships in 
churches ranging from the quite fundamentalist 
denominations to those clearly liberal; they 
represented a diversity of occupations; they had 
from no to many children; and they represented 
both rural and urban residence. Practically all 
of the couples of the study lived within a hun- 
dred miles of Lincoln, Nebraska, the majority 
living within a fifty mile radius. 

The hypotheses of the study were tested by 
setting up in each case the null hypothesis that 
the correlation or obtained difference between 
two scores was no greater than might reason- 
ably have occurred by chance alone. It was 
decided to establish as the criterion of accept- 
ance the 5 per cent level of significance, Be- 
cause of the exploratory nature of the study 
and other considerations, ordinal rather than 
cardinal scaling techniques were used. 

Cf. Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. 
Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations, 1 (New York: 
Dryden, 1951), pp. 85-88, and Ernest W. Burgess and Paul 


Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (New York: Lippincott, 
1953), p. $10. 
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FINDINGS 


Value convergence and marital success. Value 
convergence or consensus refers to the degree 
of similarity or agreement in values existing 
between individuals and/or groups. The con- 
cept is implied in the many references in 
marital-success-and-prediction studies to the 
importance of similar sociocultural backgrounds 
of the spouses. This study, in support of such 
investigations, found a moderate, positive re- 
lationship between value convergence of spouses 
and marital success. The moderate, although 
significant, relationship obtained not only 
pointed up the fact that marital success depends 
upon much more than just value convergence, 
but suggested that a fairly wide divergence of 
values, especially of the less important values, 
does not preclude a highly successful marriage, 
thus arguing the practicability of a philosophy 
of cultural pluralism applied to the marriage 
group. The conception of the cruciality of 
value difference is partly, at least, a function of 
one’s philosophical or comological orientation. 
From the perspective of the gods, that is, most 
human differences are perhaps minutiae. This 
is not to overlook or minimize the additional 
fact that common agreement on basic values 
may be relatively essential to the effective func- 
tioning of the married pair. 

Value convergence and the hierarchy of 
values. Among which of the many values held 
by the individuals of a marriage does there 
tend to be the greatest degree of value con- 
vergence ? 
assigned to nine values directly functional to 
marriage by the members of the population re- 
vealed the following order of evaluation from 
high to low: (1) companionship, (2) having 
children of one’s own, (3) having someone 
who cares, (4) sexual satisfactions, (5) being 
able to share common interests, (6) security, 


®The term marital success as used here refers to the 
attitudes of a married couple toward their marital experies:ce 
in its entirety—whether the couple felt that the marriage was 
bringing the personal satisfaction they believed it should 
bring, how satisfied they were with the marriage, how many 
disappointments the marriage entailed, and so on. For meas- 
uring marital success, the marital adjustment test of Charles 
E. Bowerman was employed. See: Charles E. Bowerman, 
“The Measurement of Areas of Adjustment in Marriage,”’ 
unpublished Ph.D. Thesis (University of Chicago, 1948). 
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(7) having a convenient way to meet food, 
rest, and sleep needs, (8) the feeling of in- 
dependence and responsibility, and importance 
that comes when one leaves the parental family, 
(9) avoidance of loneliness. It was not only 
discovered that the degree of value convergence 
among the three values considered most im- 
portant by the couples were decidedly and sig- 
nificantly higher than the degree of convergence 
among the three values considered least impor- 
tant, but it was further found that there was a 
fairly high correlation between the degree of 
value convergence and the degree of importance 
of the values. This is a way of saying that 
there tends to be a greater value convergence 
among those values of married couples defined 
or considered by them to be most important, 
and the higher the value is, the higher the 
probability that the husband and wife will see 
eye-to-eye on this value. Most divergence or 
disagreement seems then to be associated with 
those values which are not basic or crucial to 
the marriage. 

Value convergence and length of marriage. 
Potentially, a long marriage might result in 
either an increase in value convergence, a de- 
crease, or no change at all. There may be no 
change in some values and much change in 
others as a result of living together over a 
period of years. It is reported from this study 
that a positive and significant correlation, al- 
beit slight, was found in the cases of certain 
categories of values, as in the case of the value 
placed on conformance to sex norms (as the 
value placed on premarital chastity, for ex- 
ample). Further evidence that value conver- 
gence among some values is a function of length 
of marriage is found in the fact that a definite, 
moderate, positive relationship was found to 
exist between length of marriage and common 
membership in both political parties and in 
church organizations. The longer the marriage, 
the more it can be predicted that couples will be 
members of the same political party and the 
same church. It is also interesting to note that 
it is between length of marriage and common 
church membership rather than membership in 
a common political party that a closer associa- 
tion was found. If, instead of common church 
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membership, common identification with a 
church is correlated with length of marriage, 
the degree of association is even higher. Out 
of the 41 couples in which spouses identified 
themselves with different churches (one spouse 
identified himself with none), 37 of these cases 
or 90 per cent occurred within the first 11 years 
of marriage. These figures cannot be accepted 
entirely at face value, however, The degree to 
which these associations may be explained by 
some third factor is impossible to compute. In 
the association found between length of mar- 
riage and membership in the same church, for 
example, there is always the possibility of a 
swift change in mixed marriage rates over the 
relevant years as the explanation, rather than 
changes in church membership during the mar- 
riage itself. However, there is little substanti- 
ated reason to believe that the mixed marriage 
rate is undergoing any appreciable acceleration. 
In fact, one study gives some support to the 
assertion that there is a surprising stability in 
these rates.* 

On the other hand, measurement of other 
categories of values, as--the value placed on 
conformance to ordinary and conventional 
norms of behavior (e.g., table manners), in- 
dicated no relationship between length of mar- 
riage and value convergence. It is reasonable 
to expect that value convergence would occur 
among some values and not others during the 
course of a marriage. This may be because 
some values are involved to a greater extent 
than others in interpersonal communication, 
and/or because some values are held with much 
greater tenacity than others, and/or because 
values differ in the degree to which they are 
expressed in the kind of overt behavior which 
involves different degrees of necessity of com- 
promise or some other form of adjustment. 

Value Convergence and volume of shared, 
cooperative activities. What is important in 
influencing value convergence is not so much 
how long a couple has lived together, as the 
quality of the interaction that occurs during the 

* August B. Hollingshead, ‘‘Cultural Factors in the Se- 


lection of Marriage Mates," American Sociological Review, 
15; 619-627, October 1950. 
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period. It was learned in this study that value 
convergence is related to the volume of the 
shared, cooperative activities of the spouses. 
Here the relationship was found to be positive 
and clearly significant. By shared, cooperative 
activities is meant mutual participation on the 
part of spouses in behavior involving mutual 
respect, democratic planning and decision- 
making, joint efforts toward common goals, 
and so on. Of course it can be argued that 
the relationship is actually in the other direc- 
tion; that is, that the shared, cooperative activi- 
ties are a consequent, not an antecedent, of the 
commonality of values. Although this type of 
statistical study limits conclusions concerning 
the direction of relationships, it can be reason- 
ably hypothesized that this, as well as most 
relationships, are circular in nature; that is, that 
a single factor may simultaneously act as both 
cause and effect. 

Value Convergence and role-taking ability. 
Role-taking ability refers to the skill with which 
a person can imaginatively put himself in the 
place of another and guess how the other per- 
son is reacting to him. A measure of role- 
taking ability was developed for the study. 
This involved obtaining independently from 
husbands and wives: (1) their feelings and re- 
actions to a number of situations, including each 
other, and (2) their guesses as to what were 
these feelings and reactions of their spouses. 
By cross-checking the replies of the individuals 
with those of their spouses, a rough score of 
role-taking ability was obtained. The role- 
taking ability of the couple was computed by 
averaging the scores of each husband and wife. 
The finding here was that value convergence is 
positively, slightly, but significantly related to 
this kind of ability. That is, persons skilled in 
imagining how they appear from the perspec- 
tive of others tend to develop common values 
to a greater degree than do persons less skilled. 

Value Convergence and social distance. The 
concept of social distance is used in the be- 
havioral sciences to indicate feelings of in- 
group members (as friends and close neigh- 
bors) as opposed to feelings toward out-group 
members (as foreigners). The term is used 
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here in a broader sense to mean the extent to 
which one is willing to expose the inner recesses 
of his personality to another and can do so with- 
out feelings of tension or self-consciousness. 
Thus, the term is not used equivalently to preju- 
dice as is sometimes the case. It was believed 
that a greater degree of value convergence 
would be found to exist among those couples 
with the least social distance between them. 
This hypothesis was verified, a moderate, nega- 
tive relationship having been found to exist’ 
between the two. In other words, social dis- 
tance feelings act as a barrier to the develop- 
ment of value convergence. 

Value Convergence and similarity of social 
class backgrounds. In testing possible relation- 
ships between value convergence of spouses and 
the similarity of social class backgrounds, two 
indices of social class were used: formal edu- 
cational attainment and the occupations of the 
fathers of the spouses. No significant relation- 
ship was found between similarity in years of 
formal education and value convergence. The 
inference may be either that the hypothesis is 
untenable, or the years of formal education is 
an inadequate measure of social class, or that 
the educational levels of the couples of the 
study are too close to each other to involve 
significant differences in value commitments. 
Perhaps each of these is a partial explanation. 
Furthermore, many values are learned early in 
life and are probably left unchanged by tradi- 
tional methods of formal education. 
supported by the finding of a significant dif- 
ference between the value convergence scores 
of couples whose fathers were of the same gen- 
eral occupational category as compared to the 
scores of couples whose fathers were of different 
occupational categories. The former had the 
higher value of convergence scores. 

Value Convergence and disparity in ages be- 
tween spouses. Although no relationship was 
found between value convergence and disparity 
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in ages between spouses, it must be remembered 
that there is relatively little disparity in ages 
between husbands and wives in the United 
States. For the couples in this study, 70 per 
cent were separated by only three years or less. 
This is hardly enough difference at the adult 
level to suggest much divergence in values par- 
ticularly when it is recalled that chronological 
age is not always equivalent to social, emo- 
tional, intellectual, and we might add, valu- 
ational age. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the following points may be 
reiterated. Agreement by husbands and wives 
on basic values is directly related to their marital 
success, but there is still much room for vari- 
ation and non-conformity, particularly among 
those values that are considered by spouses to 
be less important. This is a way of denying 
the assertion of many laymen and untrained 
marriage counselors that the “‘little’ com- 
plaints are what destroy marital harmony. The 
“little” complaints are only symptomatic of 
more important value-need congeries. When 
a couple is married, two value systems are 
brought together in interaction with each other. 
Depending upon the quality of interaction, its 
duration, and other factors, these two initially 
divergent value systems may experience a degree 
of value convergence, divergence, or rigidity. 
Other things being equal, the degree of conver- 
gence will be highest in cases where the inter- 
action is of a cooperative, shared sort; where 
the marriage is longest; where the more basic 
values are involved; where the values are mu- 
tually functional to the behavior of both hus- 
band and wife; where the couple has similar 
socio-economic backgrounds; where the role- 
taking ability of the couple is high; where the 
social distance between husband and wife is 
low; and where the marriage is the most suc- 
cessful. 








The Relation of Family Cohesiveness and Adolescent 
Independence to Social Effectiveness* 


CHARLES F. WARNATH 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University 


CLINICAL experience and some research data 
have emphasized the importance of the family 
relationships and the emerging pattern of in- 
dependence from family supervision in the 
adjustment of the adolescent in his environ- 
ment. Friendly relationships in the family 
and a movement toward persons outside the 
family seem to be considered essential in the 
development of acceptance of the adolescent 
by those outside the home. Blos summarizes 
the development of a healthy attitude by the 
adolescent toward those around him when he 
says: “A part of the affection that he formerly 
directed toward his parents must now be re- 
directed toward people outside the family. The 
way in which the adolescent meets this task is 
strongly influenced by his childhood experiences 
of socialization within the-family.”’? 

There has been a trend away from research 
which places descriptive factors such as sex, 
church preference, mental age, and socio- 
economic class in a central position toward more 
basic psychological considerations which gen- 
erally involve the relationships in the home. 
In conjunction with this change, emphasis has 
shifted from friendship choices to the more 
inclusive concept of adjustment as determined 
by such methods as teacher designations, pupil 
ratings of traits, personality inventories, and 
original researcher-developed scales. 

Due principally to the difficulty in obtaining 
information about the home and to the wide 
variety of possible adjustment measurements, 
efforts to study the relationship between home 
environment and peer group adjustment have 
often resulted in confusion and apparent con- 


* From Charles F. Warnath, ‘Social Effectiveness as it 
Relates to Family Cohesiveness and Adolescent Independ- 
ence,"’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 
1954, 

1 Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1941). 
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tradictions. Unfortunately, very few research 
projects in this area have laid out clearly de- 
fined ground rules and, as a result, there is still 
need of further investigation. Fields of inquiry 
must be carefully delimited and methods of 
measurement adequately described. 

Factors Studied. In the present study, family 
environment was investigated in relation to 
adolescent social adjustment.2 However, only 
limited and closely defined segments of these 
areas were examined. More specifically, ac- 
tivities of the adolescent with the parents and 
activities which he participated in independently 
outside the home were studied in their rela- 
tion to one form of social adjustment, the im- 
pact of the boy on his peers. 

On the basis of scores received on a standard 
form of the Guess Who Test, three groups of 
boys were set up: a group receiving high posi- 
tive scores and designated as positively effec- 
tive, one receiving high negative scores and 
designated as negatively effective and a third 
receiving virtually no choices on the Guess 
Who Test and designated as neutrally effective. 
There were 21, 23, and 20 boys in each group 
or approximately 15 per cent of the total num- 
ber of boys in the Career Pattern Study in each 
effectiveness group. Rural boys were eliminated 
from selection as ‘neutrals’ since leaving by 
bus immediately after school restricted their 
activities with their classmates and may have 
placed them at a serious disadvantage in being 
selected on the Guess Who Test. The Guess 


2This project was undertaken in connection with the 
Career Pattern Study which is being carried on in Middle- 
town, New York under the sponsorship of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation with Donald 
E. Super as director. The study is designed to observe and 
record the educational and vocational progress of a genera- 
tion of boys from the age of thirteen until they attain the 
age of thirty-five, together with the factors which may affect 
their development. The subjects of this study were selected 
from the 142 ninth grade boys in the Career Pattern Study. 
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Who Test cut-off scores were arbitrarily de- 
cided upon on the basis of the scores obtained 
by all of the boys and the desirability of groups 
of approximately the same size. 

Four semi-structured tape recorded interviews 
of 35 to 40 minutes in length were held with 
each of the 142 ninth grade boys. Each inter- 
view was designed to ascertain facts about a 
different aspect of the boy’s life (past, present 
and planned future) and his feelings about 
these facts. The first interview focused on the 
boy's out-of-school activities; the second on his 
in-school activities (both classwork and social) ; 
the third on his family and their relationships; 
and, the fourth on his planning for the future 
(educational and vocational). 

Interview Analysis. The selection of state- 
ments to be scored for factors designated as 
“Adolescent Independence” and “Family Cohe- 
siveness” and the testing of the reliability of 
the selection process went hand in hand, Origi- 
nal rules were set up by the author on an 
a priori basis after a reading of the literature. 
Essentially, the rules involved scoring state- 
ments about the boy’s reported activities with 
the family and the attitudes of members of the 
family toward each other for “Family Cohesive- 
ness,” and the boy’s reported activities with and 
attitudes toward persons outside the family for 
“Adolescent Independence.” The rules were 
then refined in discussion with another staff 


member after their application to several inter- . 


views, They were further refined in the first 
reliability study of 10 interviews with a trained 
judge. A second reliability study with 8 more 
interviews yielded an agreement on 81.0 per 
cent of Family Cohesiveness statements and 
74.4 per cent of Independence statements se- 
lected. 

Differences in the ability of the three inter- 
viewers to elicit scorable statements for this 
study were found to be non-significant, prob- 
ably due to the fact that each interviewer 
worked from a standard interview outline that 
required his covering certain basic material and 
also to the close working relationship betweeen 
interviewers during their pilot study. 
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Following the reliability study, the writer 
proceeded to score the four interviews for each 
of the 64 boys in the study. 

Statistical Analysis. Using chi-square, tests 
were made of the significance of the difference 
between the scores of the three social effective- 
ness groups for Independence and Family Co- 
hesiveness. The Independence and Family Co- 
hesiveness data from the boy interviews were 
subdivided for analysis in two ways: (1) total 
positive and net scores and (2) activity and 
attitude scores. 

Results. Relationships significant at the .05 
level of confidence or higher were found be- 
tween social effectiveness (as measured by scores 
on the Guess Who Test) and the following 
scores from the boy interviews: 1. Independence 
(Scores based on activities only). 2. Family 
Cohesiveness (Scores based on activities only). 
3. Independence (Scores based on expressions 
of attitude only). 

With very minor exceptions, the direction 
of the distributions of the scores of the three 
social effectiveness groups remained the same 
throughout all the breakdowns of data. The 
positively effective group tended to score high 
on both family cohesiveness and adolescent in- 
dependence; the negatively effective group 
tended to score low on both family cohesiveness 
and adolescent independence; and the neutrally 
effective tended to score low on independence. 
This conclusion was supported in all com- 
pafisons except that of the boys’ attitude toward 
activities with family members and toward the 
family members themselves, This lack of sig- 
nificance of the attitudes toward family as ex- 
pressed by the boys may be an indication that 
although sharp distinctions are present in the 
number of activities which boys of different so- 
cial effectiveness participate in with their fami- 
lies, these distinctions are not clear-cut when 
feelings for other family members or desires to 
participate in activities with other family mem- 
bers are involved. 





® The interviewers consisted of the director of the Career 
Pattern Study and two advanced graduate students in coun- 


seling psychology, 
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Other Factors Studied. The relationship be- 
tween peer-judged social effectiveness and a 
number of other factors was also determined 
by use of chi-square or analysis of variance. 
These factors were: socio-economic status, in- 
telligence, high school marks, height and 
weight, age, verbal ability, number of chil- 
dren in the family, and personal problems. Of 
these, only intelligence and number of chil- 
dren in the family showed a significant rela- 
tionship (beyond the .05 level of confidence). 

In regard to intelligence it would seem that 
those boys who make little impression on their 
fellows or who do not stand out in their peer 
group enough to be selected on the Guess Who 
Test are somewhat duller than those boys who 
are selected either positively or negatively on 
this instrument. Mean IQ's of all groups, how- 
ever, fell within the normal range so that 
generalizations can be made only with the great- 
est caution. 

The number of children in the family has 
a relationship to social effectiveness which is 
significant at the .01 level. While positively 
and neutrally effective boys tend to have one or 
more siblings, the negatively effective boys tend 
to be only children. 

It is also worth noting that the boys in the 
positively effective group express as many per- 


sonal problems on the Mooney Problem Check 
List as their classmates, 

Conclusions. The results of this investiga- 
tion would seem to strengthen the position of 
those who maintain that social acceptability, 
possession of admired traits, social effective- 
ness, or whatever it is in the youngster which 
results in favorable characterizations by his 
peers, is not so much a function of his physical 
or mental development as it is a function of 
something more basic in his psychological 
equipment. The results tend to support the 
hypothesis that the ability to make positive 
impressions on one’s peers is associated with 
(and if one may infer that the connection is 
causal, derives from) family experiences. 

More specifically, those boys who are held 
in esteem by their classmates generally report 
more activities with other members of their 
family, give more instances of warm and 
friendly feelings of family members for each 
other, are permitted to participate more freely 
in activities outside the home, and conduct 
themselves more like adults than their class- 
mates. The home thus appears indeed to be a 
seat of learning for the development of social 
skills, and perhaps of the desire to participate 
in activities with other individuals. 
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The Joint Interview in Marriage Counseling 


REX A. SKIDMORE 
AND 
HULDA VAN STEETER GARRETT 
University of Utah 


PROFESSIONAL people are constantly en- 
deavoring to increase their skills and resources. 
Just as doctors have acquired many new drugs, 
tools and skills for treating patients medically, 
so the marriage counselor is interested in im- 
proving his techniques for doing a more effec- 
tive job. 

One technique which seems to give con- 
siderable promise is that of the joint interview 
between husband and wife, or with an un- 
married couple. Such a conference, under some 
circumstances, may make a real contribution, 
while if misused, may cause damage and in- 
volve many dangers, Certainly, it is a tech- 
nique which should be used only by a skilled 
marriage counselor, as it is fraught with psycho- 
logical dynamite. 

The joint interview comes to the fore as a 
counseling resource particularly when the point 
of view is taken, as Dr. Laidlaw suggests, that 
“it is the marriage which is the patient rather 
than either partner to that marriage.”! Talking 
to a husband and wife individually is probably 
the most effective way to help the marriage, 
and yet, seeing them together part of the time 


and having them reacting as a unit provides a 


first-hand opportunity of seeing the marriage 
as a whole, thus having the marriage as the 
patient. Dr. Mudd states that “under such 
conditions a man and woman may, for the first 
time, see each other with objectivity, because of 
the protecting presence of the counselor.’’* 

In this article, we shall present brief materials 
regarding three cases which have been handled 
at the Bureau of Student Counsel at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, in which joint interviews have 
been utilized as a part of the counseling proc- 

2*'Can One Partner Be Successfully Counseled Without 
The Other? A Symposium,”’ Marriage and Family Living, 
15: 60, February, 1953. 


® Mudd, Emily H., The Practice of Marriage Counseling 
(New York: Association Press, 1951), p. 189. 
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ess. Across these cases and others, we shall 
indicate some values, dangers, and safeguards 
regarding the joint interview. 


CASE #1 


Student, who was a Sophomore, age 22, male, 
was self-referred. He was from a country in 
the Far East, and was attending school under 
a government grant. He first met his fiancée 
when her mother invited him, as a friendly 
gesture, along with two or three other foreign 
students, to dinner. Over a period of weeks, 
he came Back to the home several times; soon 
he and the daughter were dating considerably. 
She was 20 and was working as a clerk in a de- 
partment store. After they had gone together 
for three or four months, they became engaged. 
Prior to this time they had been sexually inti- 
mate on several occasions and continued this 
practice after becoming engaged. 

After being engaged for four or five months, 
the student wanted to get married. This pre- 
cipitated a crisis and the girl friend, thinking 
about the whole situation and the hurdles in- 
volved, developed serious doubts whether they 
should ever marry. Violent quarrels ensued. 
The student came to the Bureau for help. 

After the initial interview, it was decided that 
it would be best for the student and his fiancée 
to consult different counselors. Over a period 
of five weeks, each met with a counselor on a 
weekly basis. By this time, the girl was defi- 
nitely of the opinion that they should quit 
going together. She had told her boy friend 
this on two or three different occasions, but he 
disagreed and claimed they “were meant for 
each other.’ The suggestion came from each 
that maybe it would be a good thing to hold a 
joint conference, which was arranged. 

In addition to having the approval of each, 
at the beginning of the conference, a few 
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minutes were taken by the counselors to ex- 
plain that the purpose of this joint interview 
was not to pit one against the other, but to 
allow them, as a couple, to discuss anything they 
might like. An attempt was made to provide 
a psychological climate to help them express 
themselves freely, but at the same time, as- 
sure them that the confidentiality of what had 
gone on before would be maintained by the two 
counselors. Practically at the start, the girl 
turned to her boy friend and said, “I just can’t 
go on like this any more. I don’t want you to 
come see me again.” He reacted with deep 
feeling, saying, “You don’t know what you're 
saying. I know you still love me and that’s 
all that matters.” The counselors said very 
little, and the couple spent the next several 
minutes talking about breaking their engage- 
ment. Miss S. next said, “Besides, I've been 
thinking about it from a lot of angles and it just 
wouldn’t work. We are of different religions, 
nationalities, and I just couldn’t make myself 
live in the Far East.” 

“But my folks want this marriage, too, and 
they will build us a big house and we'll have 
servants and everything we could ever wish for. 
It can’t help but work!” 

“But our entire backgrounds are different. 
Just lately I've begun to realize this.” 

“Nothing else matters if a couple is in love— 
and we are!” 

Finally, the girl gained her composure and 
told him point blank that she didn’t want to go 
with him any more and she would appreciate 
his not coming around. Apparently, she gained 
some support from having the counselors pres- 
ent; also, what she said seemed to carry more 
meaning, so he finally slowly added, “Well, 
maybe that would be best.” He politely kissed 
her hand as the interview ended, and they 
parted, in accordance with his request, “as 
friends.” 

Although considerable hostility was shown 
on both sides, the joint interview seemed to 
accomplish what nothing else had. It gave the 
couple a chance to work through together the 
decision to break their engagement. Later both 
felt that what had happened was for the best. 
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The two following cases illustrate use of 
the joint interview with husband-wife prob- 
lems. 

CaAsE #2 

Mrs. Janet B., a senior student in home eco- 
nomics, came to the Bureau, stating she had 
tried for five years to persuade her husband to 
get the psychiatric help. He had refused, 
saying that she was the one in need of help, not 
he, but he had finally consented to come with 
her for marriage counseling. Her main pur- 
pose was to help her estranged husband, as she 
felt that the counselor would undoubtedly refer 
him to a psychiatrist. 

Mrs. B. said she had been greatly relieved 
since an interlocutory divorce decree had been 
granted three months previously, and for the 
first time in five years, wasn’t living in fear. 
She claimed that her husband has a violent 
temper which approaches “insanity.” She told 
in great detail of his unhappy childhood and 
great deprivations. She felt that their real 
problem was her husband's disturbed personal- 
ity. She indicated no desire to reinstate the 
marriage. 

Mr. Frank B. was a graduate student in the 
field of philosophy, and came to the Bureau the 
day after his wife’s first interviews. He like- 
wise stated no desire to reestablish the marriage, 
said he was enjoying a “less complicated way of 
living.” However, he said that his wife desired 
to- reestablish the marriage and that he was will- 
ing to come for counseling if she so wished. 
He told his version of the marriage conflicts, 
centering around religious differences, in-law 
problems and differences in intellectual inter- 
ests. 

The counselor suggested, after seeing each 
individually, that a joint interview might be 
advisable in deciding what they wanted and 
expected from marriage counseling. They 
agreed to consider the idea. At the end of the 
week, Mrs. B. called, saying they thought a joint 
interview would be helpful. 

_ The counselor structured this conference by 
indicating some of the things that might be 
discussed; for example, what each hoped to 
gain by counseling, and their ideas of how we 
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might proceed. Mrs. B. blamed their prob- 
lems on her husband's violent temper. Mr. B. 
was rather indifferent during the first part of 
the interview, but indicated that his wife's 
family was really the source of their problems. 
They both said they had made little effort dur- 
ing the five years of their marriage to under- 
stand each other, and maybe that would, in his 
words, “prove interesting.” Personality and ad- 
justment tests were mentioned as one approach, 
and both seemed eager to take them. Neither 
expressed a desire to reinstate the marriage, but 
both evidenced an interest in gaining self-under- 
standing. 

Twenty-seven interviews were held over a 
period of eight months, six with the husband, 
eighteen with the wife, and three with both 
spouses. 

After having seen each of the young people 
several times, the counselor asked if they 
thought it might be well to get together again 
and take stock of what we had been doing and 
where we were going. Both agreed and gave 
the counselor permission to bring up any ma- 
terial she felt was pertinent. Mrs. B. suggested 
that it would be helpful to discuss the personal- 
ity tests. 

Both young people were on time for the ap- 
pointment. The session was begun by a discus- 
sion of the Bernreuter personality test. Each 
had seen his own scores previously, but not 
those of the other. At several times, comments 


were made similar to, “I always knew you were . 


like that.’’ ‘‘No wonder we had trouble, both 
of us being so dominant.” 

After the counselees had taken all the time 
they needed to discuss the personality scores, 
we turned to the Burgess-Wallin-Cottrell mar- 
riage adjustment tests. During this discussion, 
angry glances passed between them, and Mrs. 
B. seemed to become more excitable and Mr. B. 
more indifferent. They talked freely of many 
conflicts over friends, family, religion, and 
temper outbursts. Mrs. B. mustered enough 
courage to remind her husband of the times 
he had nearly killed her dog in temper rages, 
of the time he knocked her down and beat her, 
and of the rude way he had treated her family. 
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With emotion, she told of his association 
with friends where she was not included. She 
also mentioned his ridicule of her friends and 
family and of his telling her that he didn’t need 
her. 

Mr. B. listened in a rather detached manner, 
retaliating at times to correct some small detail 
in the narrative or to explain personal reasons 
for his behavior. He defended his friends with 
some show of emotion, “They don’t care for 
you either. You know, you aren't as intelli- 
gent as we are and can’t follow our philosophi- 
cal discussions.” She responded by saying she 
had never realized he didn’t consider her as in- 
telligent as he. 

After spending an hour ventilating their feel- 
ings, they both seemed more relaxed. Mrs. B. 
looked closely at her husband and commented, 
“What kind of hair oil are you using? Your 
hair looks greasy.” He answered, “It needs a 
shampoo.” The counselor asked if that was 
one of her jobs when they were living together. 
Mrs. B. answered that her husband had never 
needed her for anything and that was one rea- 
son she was happier living with her sister be- 
cause she felt needed. Mr. B. commented that 
he really did need her and had missed her very 
much since they had been apart. He added 
that it really helped to talk things over and 
wondered if we might continue at another 
time. An appointment was made for the fol- 
lowing week. 

During the interim Mr. and Mrs. B, saw 
each other daily and decided that they would try 
again to make a go of their marriage. 

During the next joint interview, the discus- 
sion included dating, courtship, and engage- 
ment. They talked of many things they didn’t 
know about each other, which resulted from a 
courtship of only a few weeks’ duration. We 
discussed early marriage adjustment and the 
problems all couples face. They talked of their 
own problems and of how they might have 
handled them had they had greater insight at 
the time. For example: Mrs, B. didn’t know 
how her husband felt about her father’s weekly 
visits to repair the plumbing, wiring, etc., and 
interpreted her husband's behavior as hatred for 
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her father. They both said how much better 
their chances for successful marriage might have 
been had they been able to talk things over as 
they were now doing. 

They were amazed, during this interview, to 
learn of the many hidden grudges and hostilities 
which each was holding. 

We closed the interview by pointing cut 
some strengths in the marriage. Weaknesses in 
the relationship were mentioned as hurdles they 
would need to overcome if a better marriage 
were to result. 

Mrs. B. said she would like to have answers 
to several questions about herself. This, inci- 
dently, was the first time she had admitted any 
weaknesses. ‘Why am I so insecure in all my 
relationships? Why am I so sensitive, easily 
hurt and subjective? Why do I need to de- 
pend on others?” Then she said she would like 
to know some things about her husband, too. 
“Why does he take the attitude he does toward 
all family connections? Why can he control his 
temper with any stranger, but always tries to 
hurt me?” Mfrs. B., then turning to her hus- 
band said, “Haven't you any questions?” He 
replied, “Yes, I have questions and some an- 
swers, too, and I think many of these things 
you have just brought up, we can talk over to- 
gether. I know the answers to some, and you 
know the answers to others. What we both 
need is deeper insight.” 

During the last part of the hour, the young 
couple held hands for a moment and exchanged 
affectionate glances. 

Following this joint interview, counseling 
was continued with Mrs. B. for several months, 
while Mr. B. discontinued after a few more in- 
terviews. When they terminated counseling, 
they were living together and making plans 
following Mrs. B’s graduation. Frank was to 
continue his graduate study and Janet had 
signed a contract to teach in a junior high 
school. 


Case #3 


Mr. G., a graduate student, was referred to 
the Bureau by his department head. For four 
years, Mr. G. had been an “A” student, but of 
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late, he complained of not being able to con- 
centrate, and work on his thesis was at a stand- 
still. 

During the first interview, his problem, as 
he stated it, was his wife's inability to under- 
stand him and her unwillingness to cooperate on 
his long-time plan. He stated that their goals 
were not the same, and if his wife were un- 
willing to accept his goals, he would divorce her 
and “succeed alone.” 

During the eleven counseling sessions over 
a period of four months, Mr. G. talked of his 
childhood, which was burdened with depriva- 
tions and frustration. He told of the events 
leading up to his marriage and of the relation- 
ship with his wife during the past seven years. 
He blamed his wife and her family for his prob- 
lems, and it wasn’t until the sixth interview 
that he saw himself as a part of the conflict. 
At this point, he suggested that he and his wife 
could work their problems out together if they 
could “only speak the same language.” 

The counselor wondered if perhaps Mrs. G. 
would like to come for a few interviews. She 
was willing to come and was seen three times. 

During the course of therapy, Mr. G. made 
very real progress in self-understanding, and in 
accepting some responsibility for the marital 
conflict. For the first time in her life, Mrs. G. 
was able to verbalize her complaints and dis- 
satisfactions concerning her husband and their 
martiage. Mrs. G. had no confidantes and had 
always defended her husband to her family; 
therefore, she had a great need to ventilate her 
feelings. ; 

The channel of communication between this 
couple had been closed for so long, that al- 
though each had gained considerable insight, 
they were still unable to get through to each 
other. The counselor, feeling that a joint inter- 
view might open the way for communication, 
made such a suggestion. Mrs. G. eagerly 
agreed, saying that she would be glad to have 
a chance to tell her husband how she felt in a 
situation where “he couldn’t walk off.” 

Mr. G. accepted the idea with some reser- 
vations. He said, “Can’t we meet someplace 
else? It may get noisy if she starts calling 
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me names. Don’t say anything about the 
financial things we have discussed.” The 
counselor assured him that confidences would be 
kept, but obtained permission to bring up other 
matters she felt might help increase mutual 
understanding. No pressure was exerted by the 
counselor, but the following day, Mr. G. called, 
requesting an appointment for him and his 
wife. 

When the counselees arrived, they were both 
tense and ill-at-ease, and some time was spent 
in relieving tensions. In answer to the counse- 
lor’s question, “Do you feel that you are both 
making an effort to solve your problems and 
to make your marriage a more satisfying rela- 
tionship?” Mrs. G. replied, “I think I am.” 
Mr. G. responded, “I can’t see that I have 
nagged—it’s just because I don’t think that she 
is cooperating.” 

Mrs. G., “I want to do what I want to with 
my time—and not be told what to do. I en- 
joy my hobbies and don’t see why he objects so 
much.” 

Mr. G., “If she wants to settle down and do 
what she wants to do now, I'll give up my plan 
to go on to school—forget the whole thing—I 
can’t go on this way.” 

Mrs. G., “I want the same things he does— 
going to school and a good position some day, 
but I don’t see why I should have to give up 
everything I want to do—little personal things 
and hobbies. I know that I haven’t been do- 
ing some of the things I should have been do- 
ing, like taking care of his clothing, but I have 
been nagged so much, I just don’t care any 
more, and I don’t care if the children disturb 
him while he is studying.” 

Mr. G., “It seems like the important thing 
now is time and money. The way I look at it 
is that school is more important now than rec- 
feation and relaxation. I don’t feel she is 
supporting me in what I'm trying to do.” 
(Until this time, both made comments in the 
third person.) 

Mrs. G., “You want me to work on a time 
schedule and never sit down.” 

Mr. G., “I don’t mean a time schedule. You 
don’t keep the house up the way you should.” 
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Mrs. G., “That seems to be what you want 
—a time schedule!” 

Counselor, ‘Could it be that the basis for 
your lack of interest in your home lies in your 
personal relationships? Perhaps there are 
things more basic. What are you giving each 
other in love, understanding and consideration? 
What do you think your husband could do to 
make you happier, Mrs. G. ?”” 

Mrs. G., “ I don’t know exactly. I guess 
little things just add up and amount to some- 
thing big. When we first moved into this 
place, I took an interest in it and kept house 
a lot better, but he didn’t like this and he didn’t 
like that, so I got to the point where I just 
didn’t care.” 

Counselor, “If you could have your husband 
change in certain ways to make you a happier 
person, what would these changes be?” 

Mrs. G., “This constant nagging of his— 
nothing is right. If I worked all day and all 
night, he would still have the same feelings. 
It made no difference if I saved money or 
whether I didn’t.” 

Counselor, ‘You felt that your efforts were 
not appreciated and he did not care?” 

Mr. G., “Just as I told you (to the counselor), 
in my family we took things for granted, we 
didn’t have to praise each other. I was never 
complimented when I was a child or young boy. 
In fact, I guess I didn’t have any childhood.” 
(His dependency need was not met in his child- 
thood, which is one of his problems.) 

The remainder of the hour was spent by Mr. 
and Mrs. G. discussing life in their parental 
homes, and the many differences in their rear- 
ing. 

They requested another joint appointment to 
continue the discussion, as Mr. G. put it, “It 
helps to talk this over—as she usually clams 
up.” “And you usually walk out,” Mrs. G. 
responded. 

The next interview began with both of the 
counselees eager to verbalize their feelings. 
They discussed her relatives and how they each 
felt about the frequent visits, the guidance of 
their children, housekeeping standards, the 
family budget, recreation, and many other prob- 
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lems. The counselor guided the discussion, 
which at times, reached a high pitch. 

As emotions subsided, many constructive com- 
ments were made by both Mr, and Mrs. G., 
as: Mr. G., “If you feel that you want a little 
bit more of life now, which isn’t unreasonable, 
just tell me so I will know—that’s the thing— 
just tell me and we will have it.” 

Mrs. G., “I don’t want a divorce, I want the 
same things out of life that you do.” 

Mr. G., “ I would be tickled to death if you 
would just be honest with me as you have been 
today. You say in your family you can’t tell 
each other because they are sensitive. Try to 
remember, I’m not that way; you can tell me.” 

Mrs. G., “I have told you what I want, and 
I'm surprised that I dared, and I’ve told you 
what I'll be willing to do if you will stop 
pushing me and think what I do is all right.” 

The counselor closed the interview by sum- 
marizing some of the feelings expressed by each, 
and pointing out some strengths in the relation- 
ship. 

Mr. G. came in a month later to express ap- 
preciation for the help he and his wife had re- 
ceived and said, among other things, “We 
understand each other a lot better now.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain factors, including values and safe- 
guards, seem to stand out from a consideration 
of these cases. 


Values of the Joint Interview 


1. With both partners present, some difh- 
culties can be unraveled that would be impos- 
sible to solve individually. 

2. With a counselor present, clients are 
often able to say things that otherwise they 
would not dare to say. Indirectly, support is 
given by the counselor to help in the expres- 
sion of real feelings. 

3. Clients ordinarily cannot walk out or 
refuse to talk. Thus, they are helped to form 
a new pattern for facing their problems. 

4. The stage is often set for easier com- 
munication later between a couple. 
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5. The cooperation aspect of problem solv- 
ing is illustrated for the couple. 

6. Two fighting spouses go to battle, not on 
a free-for-all basis, but with understanding 
guidance. Just as a competent referee in a 
boxing match may be of considerable aid in 
bringing about a fair fight in which each does 
his best, so a counselor, although not a referee, 
may act as a third party to help the couple to use 
the best that is in them for solving theit prob- 
lems. Contrast this with a couple with no 
guidance, which is more or less at loose ends; 
any minor move or distraction may take them 
entirely away from looking at their marriage re- 
lationship and solving difficulties. 

7. Clients often learn for the first time that 
their mates have feelings, fears, and anxieties 
just as they do. 

8. It provides an emotional release with 
some protection, 


Safeguards 


1. The joint interview should be conducted 
only by skilled counselors, as it is always difh- 
cult and is packed with emotional explosiveness. 

2. Counselor should be one who is equally 
comfortable in working with both sexes. 

3. Counselor should have good rapport 
with both partners before such a conference is 
held. 

4. The joint interview should be on a 
permissive basis, agreeable to both partners. 

5. The counselor must remain in a neutral 
position, avoiding over-identification with either 
partner. 

6. The counselor must be skillful in guiding 
the discussion and in introducing relevant ma- 
terial without betraying confidences, 

7. Effort should be made to avoid either 
counsclee’s feelings pressured or rejected. 

8. The counselor must be responsible for 
guiding the interview in such a way that it 
doesn’t become only a “telling-off’ session. 

9. Both spouses should be seen individually 
near the beginning of the counseling period. 

10, If the counselor feels that he is strongly 
identifying with one of the spouses, he should 
not attempt to counsel both partners, 
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Inter-Discipline Functioning: A Joint Private Practice 
of Psychiatry and Psychiatric Casework 


GARY E. TURNER, M.D. 
AND 
CLIFFORD J. BODARKY 
Jacksonville, Florida 


THE authors have been engaged for the past 
year and one half in an integrated joint prac- 
tice offering a treatment program to patients 
which covers, and meets the gradations of emo- 
tional and mental difficulties. We believe that 
we have developed an experience which is rela- 
tively unique in that the team approach to the 
diagnostic and treatment effort has demon- 
strated its adaptability to private practice, with 
benefit to both patients and practitioners. 

We first became aware of the possibilities of 
our merging practices some three years ago. At 
that time the psychiatrist was, in addition to his 
private practice, consultant for a Family Con- 
sultation Center which accepted referrals for 
marital and child-focused difficulties. The 
psychiatric caseworker was director of the Cen- 
ter, and a close working relationship ensued. 
This relationship has, of course, been dupli- 
cated by many clinics throughout the country. 
However, after two years of this effort we be- 
came concerned about the difficulty of doing in- 
tensive treatment in view of the large number 
of referrals, the limited time available for 
therapy, and our inability to expand the Center 
in spite of the community's applause for our 
efforts. We felt that while the community 
was enthusiastic, the Center was likely to remain 
static for a considerable time. We decided that 
we had learned enough about each other's ca- 
pacities, and differences, to be comfortable about 
joining forces. 

In September 1952 we announced the open- 
ing of offices for the practice of psychiatry, and 
psychiatric casework. Within three months 
both our schedules were filled, and we have 
been working against a waiting list since that 
time. 

Since our stationery carries both our names 


and statements of practices, almost every other 
letter we write elicits the question, usually from 
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psychiatrists, as to what it is we are doing, 
and how it is working out. Many letters con- 
tain remarks about the writer having thought 
about doing just this. We apologize to the 
writers of such letters for our never having 
been able to answer them directly. Each at- 
tempt involved us in a time-consuming effort 
as is represented in this paper, and we recog- 
nized the need to be clear and sure of what 
we had found. This is particularly true in 
view of the responsibility we feel for our path- 
finding efforts. 

At this time, and for some time past, our 
practice has developed into three general areas 
of division: 

Psychotic patients (ambulatory and hospital) 

Neurotic patients (covering the typical psy- 

chiatric practice) 

Marital difficulties 
These three broad areas are familiar aspects of 
any psychiatric endeavor. We feel that our 
Specialized offering lies in our being able to 
offer treatment according to our respective train- 
ing and professional skill. We further feel that 
being able to draw on each other's specific 
orientation to psychiatric problems results in a 
whole of treatment which is frequently greater 
than its component parts. The psychiatric 
effort is enriched by different depths of insight 
into the patient's presentation. It is often just 
as necessary to be sensitive to social causation 
as to ego impairment. It is frequently vital that 
the psychotic’s wife or family be treated in 
order for depth therapy to take place. It is 
impossible for representatives of two disciplines 
to work this closely, without realizing that 
each is able to treat people successfully. Each 
is engaged in a therapeutic attempt, each may 
have a special offering for the patient. The 
significant need of the patient determines the 
type of treatment offered. We have learned 
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to depend upon each other for different re- 
sponsibilities in the working relationship, and 
each of us functions more satisfactorily for it. 

Almost all psychotic difficulties belong to and 
are best treated by traditionally trained psy- 
chiatrists. Hospital work, Electro-Shock, Medi- 
cation are clearly the responsibility of the 
medical side of the team. This has been no 
problem for us since we, as well as our patients, 
recognize it. The role of the psychiatrist is 
clear in this historical concern of psychiatric 
medicine with the mentally ill. As a point of 
fact, the role is emphasized and more deliberate. 
The area of neurotic patients is a shared one. 
Many patients with neurotic problems respond 
to the psychiatrist and could not be reached by 
the concern with conscious and pre-conscious 
material inherent in psychiatric casework. 
Many neurotic patients are treated successfully 
by the psychiatric caseworker, who could not 
sustain the traditional psychiatric approach. 
The marital area is one in which the psychiatric 
caseworker, trained in relationship diagnosis 
and therapy, carries the major responsibility. 
He has, however, continuous psychiatric consul- 
tation available, in a shared process and without 
the formality of appointment. 

We believe that it is inefficient for the psy- 
chiatrist to attempt to function in the treatment 
of marital problems; it is wasteful of his train- 
ing, skill, and time. It is at the same time 
abundantly clear that psychiatric problems are 
involved in marital problems. We therefore 
suggest that the application of the discipline of 
psychiatric casework (or casework with good 
grounding in psychiatric principles), integrated 
with psychiatry, presents the most logical and 
workable effort. It is not felt that the treatment 
of marital problems is less, or more, difficult 
than psychotherapy with a single patient. We 
do state that it is different, and that no one 
therapist, of whatever orientation, can be all 
things to all patients. 

In addition to our conventional separate list- 
ings, the psychiatric caseworker is listed in the 
telephone directory as a marriage counselor. 
There is an interesting point here for psychia- 
trists. Both our schedules contain patients with 
manifest treatable difficulties who have tele- 
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phoned the psychiatric caseworker directly, stat- 
ing the presence of an intolerable marital situa- 
tion, but emphasizing that they do not need a 
psychiatrist. "They are informed that this is a 
professional decision which we will make, and 
that we will arrive at it after a joint considera- 
tion. Most people accept this, and are pleased 
at our collective interest in them. 

It can be readily seen that the joint practice 
balances itself. The psychiatrist assumes major 
responsibility for the treatment of psychotic 
difficulties, the area of neurotic patients is 
shared, and the psychiatric caseworker assumes 
major responsibility for the treatment of marital 
situations. Throughout, there is continuous 
consultation, supervision and an unremitting 
effort to treat the whole problem. 

Let us examine a typical way in which the 
practice actually works. (Since we are in a 
relatively small community, the illustration is 
disguised, but representative.) The psychia- 
trist may see a woman whose description of her 
situation and symptoms contains much. bizarre 
material relating to her husband, The psychia- 
trist is then faced with the necessity of treating 
the patient to the point of testing the credibility 
of her presentation. This can frequently be a 
lengthy process, involving much psychiatric in- 
vestigation until a point of clear diagnosis, or a 
diagnosis sufficient to launch a program of 
psychotherapy. At this time he usually needs to 
see the husband to verify his psychiatric find- 
ings, as well as to confirm the fee or possible 
hospital arrangements. This raises the problem 
of damage to the beginning and unsure trans- 
ference which the patient has been developing. 
The way is open for her to feel upset about 
being checked up on, which in a sense is hap- 
pening. We have found that the request that 
the husband see the psychiatric caseworker is 
more acceptable to the patient who can readily 
see the need for “both sides being presented.” 
The relationship between the psychiatrist and 
his patient remains intact and unconfused. The 
psychiatrist can draw from the psychiatric case- 
worker’s separate relationship with the husband 
an integrated understanding of the situation, 
which he otherwise might have to spend a 
considerable time in determining. As treatment 
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of the patient progresses there are times when 
the husband has to be aware of special needs 
that the patients has. There is frequently the 
need for simultaneous treatment of the husband 
in terms of his wife’s problems, his own atti- 
tudes, and his contribution to the situation. 
There are times in psychotherapy, specifically in 
the treatment of paranoid patients, when it 
would be destructive for the therapist to see 
the family of the patient. These are the times 
when we find our joint practice ee the 
course of treatment. 

We feel, in addition, that a practice involving 
marital problems should be related dynamically 
to psychiatry. We recognize that the field of 
marital counseling is practiced by a myriad of 
professions. It is attempted by general practi- 
tioners of medicine who are forced into it by 
their patients, ministers, lawyers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, caseworkers and friends and in- 
terested relatives. Since there is no restriction 
in law as to who may practice it, and the quacks 
find it a lucrative field, we suggest the fusion 
of psychiatry and psychiatric casework as the 
most workable solution. Here the psychiatric 
caseworker’s traditional background in family 
relationships and the treatment of them can be 
enriched by the psychiatrist’s orientation. 

In many of our situations we utilize the 
services of a clinical psychologist to administer 
a battery of psychological tests which become a 
part of the diagnostic survey. The psychologist 
is not a full-time member of our practice, but 
there are no compelling reasons why he could 
not round out the team. In fact, it is begin- 
ning to seem that it might be necessary to ab- 
sorb the now separate fée for such testing. 

There are a number of interesting processes in 
a practice of this nature. The psychiatrist in 
private practice is traditionally alone in his 
therapeutic efforts. It is a new experience for 
him to realize a responsibility to a discipline 
other than medicine, or psychiatry. We would 
caution any psychiatrist against the venture if he 
sees psychiatric casework as a handmaiden to 
his more important efforts. It is bound to fail 
if the psychiatrist is looking for a new species 
of nurse, or laboratory technician. We would 
remind the psychiatric caseworker that he enters 
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a field of effort with no clinic structure, no 
agency policy, and supervision unlike that with 
which he is familiar. He stands on his profes- 
sional skill in treating people, and if he ap- 
proaches psychiatry timidly, hat in hand, he will 
insure the failure. Certainly, both must like 
each other as people and respect each other 
as co-professionals, and accept the fact that in 
different situations either may be leading the 
way. This can be a problem only where a 
competition exists, rather than a comforting ap- 
preciation of each other’s skill. Neither can be 
rewarded for any specific display of unusual 
skill; our mutual reward is what happens to the 
patient. 

It is our feeling that the cost of this program 
is not appreciably more, if at all, than it would 
be if each of us practiced alone. The same 
number of therapy hours is involved over the 
course of treatment. As a point of fact, treat- 
ment is frequently shorter. Some patients pay 
the psychiatrist directly, some pay the psychiatric 
caseworker, and some couples being seen simul- 
taneously pay a joint fee. The joint fee almost 
always represents a lesser amount than the 
purchase of separate time would be. 

More than 75 per cent of our referrals are 
from physicians. Many have referred patients, 
especially couples, through the psychiatric case- 
worker in face of their accurate understanding 
of the couple’s response to the suggestion that 
they need to see a psychiatrist. We feel that 
we have been able to help a number of patients 
iri need of treatment, who otherwise would have 
probably gone untreated, usually to the divorce 
court. 

Recently we have decided to broaden our 
ptactice to include some psychiatric treatment 
of children. Many people who call for an ap- 
pointment are unwilling to use the excellent 
local child guidance clinic, for social reasons of 
their own. This psychiatrist is currently con- 
sultant to the clinic, in addition to the joint 
private practice. We plan to have the psychi- 
atric caseworker see the parents first for a 
history and understanding of the familiar set- 
ting. Then the psychiatrist will see and treat 
the child, using psychological tests where indi- 
cated. Simultaneous with the treatment of the 
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child by the psychiatrist will be the treatment 
of the parents’ attitudes by the psychiatric case- 
worker. This is, of course, the historical team 
approach. * 


* While there are still some clinics in which the original 
team approach of the psychiatrist doing work with the child 
and the caseworker doing the work with parents, many 
clinics are using a more flexible approach with the division 
of work based on which member of the family really needs 
the psychiatric or the casework approach, rather than on the 
rigid assumption that it is the child who needs the psychi- 
atric work and the parent who needs the social work, in- 
variably. 


We plan in a subsequent paper, based on the 
philosophy expressed in this one, to examine a 
number of situations in detail. We felt that 
we should first share with all who have ex- 
pressed interest, the nature of our practice, with 
some indication of our technique. The joint 
practice is professionally satisfying and financi- 
ally rewarding. We offer it as a partial answer 
to the critics of psychotherapy who take glee in 
the frequent internecine relationships among the 
disciplines of psychotherapy. 


A Declaration of Rights 


In the spring of 1955, one hundred and sixty- 
five high school senior boys and girls at Hills- 
borough High School, Tampa, Florida, met with 
their parents once a week for six weeks. The 
meetings were conducted by the writer, a family 
life teacher in that school. All the students were 
members of the family living classes. The ob- 
jective was to create a better understanding be- 
tween parents and adolescents. Out of these 
meetings came the two “declarations of rights” 


which follow. . 


A Teen-age Declaration of Rights: What we have a 
right to expect from our parents. 


. A degree of privacy 

. Honesty 

. Frankness 

. A genuine keen interest in our activities 

. An acceptance of our friends or telling us why 

not 

. Free choice of religion 

. Keeping family affairs in the family 

. Teaching of responsibility 

. A happy marriage and family relationship 

10. A decent example 

11. Trust 

12. Love and affection beyond doubt (non-partiality ) 

13. Proper sex education (knowledge and attitudes) 

14. Essentials of life (food, clothing, shelter, etc.) 

15. Gradual cutting of apron strings 

16. Sympathetic understanding of the teen-ager’s point 
of view 

17. Democratic practices and procedures (a share in 
personal and family decisions) 

18. Respect for individuality 

19. Encouragement for education 

20. Family activities 

21. A pleasing attitude—(attention to our troubles, 

keeping communication channels open) 
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22. Ambition with and for us in achieving goals 
23. Training and practice in manners 

24. A feeling of being an asset, not a liability 
25. The right to choose own occupation 

26. Prompt attention to illness 

27. Religious and ethical training and practice 
28. A feeling of security 

29. Wise counsel and guidance 

30. Brothers and/or sisters 


A Parent's Declaration of Rights: What we have a 
right to expect from our teen-agers. 


1. Temperance 6. Chastity 
2. Frugality 7. Humility 
3. Honesty 8. Industry 
4. Frankness 9. Sincerity 
5. Trust 


10. A measure of privacy 

11. Keeping family affairs in the family 

12. An effort to understand the parents’ point of view 

13. An understanding of democratic principles and 
procedures (that there are degrees of freedom, 
and every government has a provision for a veto) 

14. Doing the best possible with the educational op- 
portunity presented 

15. Contributing to family activities 

16. A pleasing attitude 

17. Sharing in family goals 

18. Practice of good manners taught 

19. Being an asset, not a liability (a fair share of 
home responsibilities ) 

20. To understand and continue to practice good re- 
ligious and ethical training. 

21. Demonstrations of love and affection (show it) 

22. Honor 

23. Obedience 

24. Appreciation when you have done your best 

25. Patience to hear you out before going off on a 
tangent 

26. Respect at least equal to that given those outside 


the home 
DALE L. WOMBLE 
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Failure in Marriage Counseling* 


ROBERT A. HARPER 
Washington, D.C, 


LIKE Sunday morning quarterbacking in foot- 
ball, criticism of other people’s marriage coun- 
seling cases is not difficult. It seems easy for 
us to see how we, with our mastery of marital 
matters, could have guided a couple around the 
pitfalls. Likewise easy is the rolling off of 
successful reporting of one of our own marriage 
counseling cases. But several serious considera- 
tions are involved in the presentation of one of 
our own marriage counseling failures. These 
questions are professional, personal, and 
semantic, 

The point of semantics is perhaps most easily 
dispensed with. The young folklore and falter- 
ing literature of marriage counseling are so 
filled with Algerlike success stories that one is 
likely to go unchallenged in defining his case as 
a marriage counseling failure. Failure in this 
hopeful young field is yet to be squarely faced 
and defined, so we can be quite arbitrary in 
making it be whatever we like. 

Yet the definition of marriage counsel- 
ing failure is not simply a linguistic matter. 
Important professional marriage counseling 
principles are involved. When, as marriage 
counselors, have we failed? When separation 
or divorce ensues? When the client breaks 
off relations with the counselor? When marital 
happiness is not reported at the terminal inter- 
view? When the presenting problem is not 
solved? When our popularity as a counselor is 
not manifest? Or just when? Obviously broad 
marriage counseling principles are involved in 
what constitutes failure. It is not merely a 
matter of semantics. 

On the other hand, professional marriage 
counseling principles depend upon the personal 
philosophy of the counselor. At least at the 
present stage of nebulosity in the marriage 
counseling field, there seem to be no more 


* Adapted from a paper presented at the Marriage and 
Family Counseling Section, National Council on Family 
Relations, September, 1953. 
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definite bases for success-failure judgments 
than general knowledge of human dynamics, 
counseling experience, and the feeling percep- 
tions of the counselor himself. This gets us 
back to a point just as arbitrary as the one 
derived from semantics. My report on a mar- 
riage counseling failure, then, can be mean- 
ingful only in terms of my personal goals and 
self-expectations as a marriage counselor. In 
analyzing a case as to where and how it con- 
stituted failure for me, however, I hope to 
stimulate some readers to do more thinking 
about some of the broader professional prin- 
ciples of marriage counseling, principles that are 
not yet credted, defined, and established. 

In presenting an alleged marriage counseling 
failure of his own, a counselor is tempted to 
rationalize himself back into a success story. 
It would be relatively easy to choose a case 
where I could point to ostensible failure, but 
where the obstacles were so great and uncontrol- 
lable that I would appear a shrewd, insightful, 
and successful counselor. In order to avoid 
such deceit, but at the same time to protect 
my own professional pride, I have chosen a case 
which is over five years old. I think my analysis 
of this case is not too dissimilar to what I would 
accord to a case of another counselor which I 
might be asked to evaluate critically. For ob- 
jective flavor in presentation, I shall refer to 
“the counselor” rather than to myself. 

The case reported consisted of two inter- 
views, one with the husband alone and one with 
the husband and wife. The case record of the 
first interview (with husband alone) opens as 
follows: “This is a 27-year-old male who is 
a senior in the Commerce College. He has been 
married five years and has a three-year-old 
child. His problem is one of loss of affection 
of his wife.” This is a euphemism, for the 
fact is brought out later in the record that the 
man’s wife is about to take off and get a divorce. 
More serious than the lack of precision of what 
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is stated in the record is the extent of what 
isn’t stated. There is no information given 
regarding the personality of the client, his 
psycho-sexual history, the courtship period, and 
the nature of the marital relationship prior to 
the appearance of the “loss-of-affection-of-his- 
wife problem.” 

The next paragraph of the case record begins 
with this sentence: “The difficulty began when 
the wife went to work about three months 
ago.” Did the counselor really accept at face 
value the assertion that this was the beginning 
of marital difficulty? Apparently he did, for 
there is no recorded attempt to get background 
data of either the individual or interactional 
variety. 

It seems rather obvious that one fallacious 
assumption which obstructed the effective func- 
tioning of this particular counselor was one 
rather general in the world of the anti-psycho- 
analytic sociologists and social psychologists: 
namely, that the marriage counselor can take a 
superficial report of current relationship difficul- 
ties and, without knowledge of the personal 
dynamics of the clients, “help them solve” these 
problems through some kind of intellectual 
Pollyannaism. These “‘sick-marriage rational- 
ists” approach a case of wife beating with the 
proposition that rational people don’t beat their 
wives, that the client is a rational person, and 
that, therefore, the client should stop beating his 
wife once the irrationality of his behavior has 
been pointed out to him. This kind of counse- 
lor considers it a process of futile Freudian 
fancy spinning to enquire carefully into the na- 
ture of the emotional needs of the husband and 
of the wife being served by wife beating. In 
fact, any analysis of personal and interactional 
dynamics in emotional, rather than intellectual, 
terms is likely to be viewed as psychoanalytic 
nonsense. 

In this case record under consideration, the 
evidence indicates that the remainder of the first 
interview consisted solely of the gathering of 
a few additional facts about the then contempo- 
rary relationship. Three weeks after the wife 
went to work (permitted by the husband after 
long pleading because of financial difficulties 
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connected with the continuation of his college 
education while trying to support his wife and 
three-year-old child), she became infatuated 
with a fellow worker. After several weeks of 
such infatuation (this is the husband's defini- 
tion, unchallenged by the counselor), the wife 
asked her husband for a divorce. There had 
been increasing coolness on her part, which led 
toward the divorce request, according to the 
husband, The husband's response to this re- 
quest was to “force” his wife to quit her job. 
The wife, according to him, then proceeded to 
become even more antagonistic toward him and 
was now threatening to leave home at any 
moment. 

The conclusion of the interview, according 
to the case record, again demonstrated the coun- 
selor’s great faith in the “let’s be reasonable”’ 
approach. It is thus presented in the case 
record: ‘The counselor asked the man to con- 
vince his wife that she should at least stay on 
for a few days and to try to get her to come 
in and talk the matter over with the counselor. 
This he agreed to do.” 

The counselor seems to have been convinced 
that if the husband could persuade the wife to 
come in for a counseling session everything 
would be straightened out in short order. The 
facts, alas, do not bear out this faith. Five 
days later the client re-appeared with his wife 
sullenly in tow. Here, in part, is what the case 
tecord says about this session: “She indicated 
that she had already seen an attorney and that 
the attorney had drawn up a separation agree- 
ment which she wanted her husband to sign. She 
maintained that her desire to leave her husband 
had nothing to do with her continuing infatua- 
tion with a former fellow worker, but under 
questioning, she admitted that her plans were 
to get someone to take care of the child and to 
return to her old job. Under further question- 
ing, she admitted that she wanted a divorce for 
the explicit purpose of being free to marry the 
other man. When the counselor suggested that 
she could hardly know this man well enough to 
be certain that he would make a better husband 
than her present one, she agreed that that was 
true but that she was willing to take her chances. 
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When asked regarding her feelings of responsi- 
bility toward her child, she stated that she 
believed she would become so poor a mother 
and the home environment would be so un- 
desirable by her continuing to live with her 
present husband that the child would be better 
off under other circumstances. The counselor 
suggested that she was possibly clinging to cer- 
tain romantic conceptions of marriage which 
were out of line with the realities that accom- 
pany home life with a small child.” 

Many failures of the counselor are revealed 
in the foregoing paragraph. First, he im- 
mediately indicated to the wife that he had a 
conventional philosophy of being more inter- 
ested in maintaining the marriage at any cost 
than in understanding and helping the client 
with her marriage-centered problems. Appar- 
ently the counselor shared the common mis- 
conception that marriage counseling is designed 
to keep people married. I now hold the view 
that it should be designed to help people to 
work out their own solutions to problems cen- 
tering around marriage and to work them out 
in terms of their own values (within, of 
course, the legal framework of our society). 
The latter philosophy, in harmony with modern 
mental health principles and procedures, in- 
cludes assisting clients to proceed intelligently 
with separation and divorce. Yet at no time 
does the counselor in this case offer to help 
the wife (in a session apart from the husband) 
to work through difficulties attendant upon her 
decision to divorce her husband. The counselor 
does not even give the woman client the minimal 
respect of agreeing that she, as an adult human 
being, has the right to make her own decisions 
about her own life. 

A second type of failure is indicated by the 
counselor by his cross-examination. Maybe this 
fellow should have been a lawyer, for he finally 
beats the client down under questioning to the 
admission that she intends to return to her job 
and intends to marry her worker friend. While 
this may be proper victory procedure for the 
D.A., it is mot recommended for counselors 
who are trying to create an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance and warmth for clients. In fact, it 
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is surprising that the client continued to talk 
at all, for she was really getting worse treatment 
from this home-and-marriage-defending counse- 
lor than she was from the husband that she was 
determined to divorce. 

A third type of failure indicated by the coun- 
selor is the closely related one of making ob- 
vious identification with the husband. He was, 
therefore, by definition, an enemy of the wife. 
The counselor was even stupid enough to con- 
duct the session with the husband present. This 
is further evidence of the counselor’s naive as- 
sumption that all people with problems need to 
do is “quietly and reasonably talk things over.” 
A more impartial counselor might have induced 
this woman to reveal some of her real feelings 
about herself, her marriage, her extramarital re- 
lationship, her child, etc. But such a result was 
promptly removed by the presence of her 
husband and the attitude of this loyal husband- 
and-marriage-upholding counselor. 

Fourthly, the counselor makes unsupported 
value judgments in abundance, The counselor 
was sure, it seems, that the woman couldn't 
know the fellow worker well enough to decide 
he’d make a better husband. The counselor 
had nothing to go on here other than the 
sociological hypothesis that a short acquaintance- 
ship is not positively correlated with marital 
happiness. He had, further, only the husband’s 
expressed belief (in the first interview) that 
the wife had known this man only a short time 
and only in the work situation. Although the 
wife offered no contrary evidence, the presence 
of the husband during the interview rendered 
it highly improbable that she would offer such 
evidence even if it existed. Another serious 
value judgment of the counselor, based on the 
sociological folklore that romance is always 
a fallacious enterprise when related to adult 
family life, was his statement that the client 
was “possibly clinging to certain romantic con- 
ceptions of marriage” which were out of har- 
mony with reality. What basis did the coun- 
selor have for knowing that the wife was not 
absolutely right in feeling that the child would 
be better off under other environmental condi- 
tions than with a mother who found life intoler- 
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able with her husband? Obviously, none. 

The remainder of this second interview con- 
sisted largely of the following: The counselor 
suggested that the wife take a separate vacation 
before she made so important a decision as 
rermanently leaving her husband. The wife's 
answer to this was that she needed no vacation, 
that she was through living with her husband, 
and that was that. Although the case record 
makes no note of this, the counselor seemed to 
be stumped by having his reasonable recom- 
mendation turned down; such a rejection of 
rationality apparently offended him. The hus- 
band then stated that he intended to file counter 
divorce proceedings and attempt to obtain cus- 
tody of the child. On this point both the 
female client and the counselor were silent. 
Since this was evidently motivated by vindic- 
tiveness on the husband’s part, the counselor 
had a responsibility (in a separate interview) of 
helping the male client to think through some 
of the possible effects of this action, No such 
interview was suggested. 

The final paragraph of the case record reads 
as follows: “Since the wife continued to hold 
obstinately to her position (notice the value 
judgment here), the counselor recommended 
to the male counselee that he, too, obtain legal 
advice before signing any papers presented by 
his wife's attorney.” (This recommendation 
was intrinsically all right, but in the setting of 
no really constructive help from the counselor 
and of “siding” with the husband otherwise, it 
could be construed as further indication of the 
counselor’s prejudice.) “The counselor indi- 
cated further,” the record continues, “that the 
wife would probably benefit from a vacation 
and might have a different attitude following 
same.” (This was very lame, for the wife had 
already rejected this suggestion.) ‘The inter- 
view closed with the counselor indicating his 
willingness to see one or both parties at any 
future time that they thought he could be of 
assistance to them.” 

What a futile closing! The counselor had 
demonstrated his impotency to assist in the 
situation and had structured matters so that 
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no future help could be offered by him. But 
then he politely and properly told the clients to 
feel free to call on him at any time. For what? 
He had indicated that he had nothing to offer. 

It may be that some of the foregoing points 
have been slightly exaggerated in order to depict 
failure as clearly as possible, but I think only 
slightly. I trust that my criticism of the case is 
evidence that I would and do proceed quite dif- 
ferently today in marriage counseling. Even 
in those days better work was done by this 
counselor, other records show, in cases where 
both parties wished to continue the marital 
relationship. The _let’s-keep-people-married 
bias was influential in this failure. But another 
important part of the lack of success in this 
case stemmed from a major misconception of 
marriage counseling as simply a rationally based, 
superficial, relationship guidance. And a third 
significant contribution to the failure derived 
from the counselor's inability to empathize with 
the problems of the wife and his inability to 
structure a therapeutic situation in which he 
could help her. 

As I said at the outset, I hope others will be 
stimulated to construct and test broader mar- 
riage counseling principles. But one particular 
point of professional marriage counseling ac- 
tivity relates to our earlier questions about what 
constitutes failure. I'd like to emphasize that 
point: namely, it is not the marriage counselor's 
job, as I see it, to minister to the marriage re- 
lationship. He is not a mechanic for broken- 
down marital machinery, and he is not a 
doctor to “sick marriages.” He should be a 
psychotherapist who specializes in helping per- 
sons with problems which center in the marriage 
relationship. Regardless of what happens to 
the marriage, his clients should get help from 
him in learning to handle their problems in 
such a way as to satisfy their own personal 
integrity. When such therapy is not offered by 
a marriage counselor—even when a marriage 
is “saved” in process—he has failed. Failure 
in marriage counseling is failure to provide 
genuine therapeutic assistance to people with 
marital troubles. 
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Brangwin, Lorna C.: Marriage counseling—the view- 
point of the caseworker. Social Casework, 36: 
155-162, April 1955. 

This article is a review of some of the charac- 
teristics, processes, and contributions of the casework 
approach to marital problems as they apply specifi- 
cally to the services of family agencies. The phi- 
losophy of social casework is based on the principle 
of self-direction. The counseling process involves an 
evaluation of the partners in marriage in terms of 
their total personalities, the symptomatology they 
display, their adaptive capacities, and their individual 
motivation toward change and growth. Clarifications 
of roles and understanding of the contribution of 
each partner to the marital problem is essential 
before one can undertake a treatment plan of a pro- 
fessionally responsible nature. 


Crist, John R.: An experiment in marriage counsel- 
ing training. Journal of Counseling Psychelogy, 
2: 35-38, February, 1955. 

This article deals with some basic marriage prob- 
lems, such as hesitation of married couples to seek 


help from their own families, places where married , 


couples take their problems, training of people to 
whom couples take their troubles, and what can be 
done to improve abilities of those who are called 
upon to do marriage counseling. The paper develops 
a method of in-service training for those who can- 
not obtain more extensive training. A Chaplains’ 
Seminar on Marriage Counseling was organized and 
conducted by the Marriage Counseling Service and 
Training Program at the Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas. The content of the seminar is de- 
scribed and the training was considered helpful. It 
is suggested that marriage counselors become more in- 
clusive, not exclusive, by helping to make their 
knowledge, skills and information more readily avail- 
able to those people who are genuinely seeking to im- 
prove their counseling abilities. 


Foote, Nelson N.: Changes in American marriage 
patterns and the role of women. Exgenics Quar- 
terly, 1: 254-260, December, 1954. 

This article deals with the changing role that 
women are playing in marriage today. Profession- 
alization may be the best single term for summarizing 


the interrelated variables and trends which appear ~ 


most influential in redefining women’s roles in mat- 
riage: shifts of employment toward tertiary industries 
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and salaried occupations, rise and stabilization of real 
income, freer access to higher education and skilled 
employment, more responsibility in family planning, 
reliance upon scientific expertness instead of tradi- 
tion, broadening application of the career concept, 
and self-conscious emphasis upon continuous personal 
development. 


Scates, Douglas E.: With the researchers. Researcn 
and teaching in personal and family living. Jowr- 
nal of Teacher Education, 6: 72-77, March, 1955. 
This paper develops the thesis that mankind's diff- 

culties are not inherent and ineradicable but subject 
to improvement through research. The research must 
be directed at an understanding of people's feelings 
and emotions. Of particular interest to educators is 
the American Social Hygiene Association. Its prin- 
cipal focus is on improved personal and family living. 
Through its education division, ASHA cooperates 
with colleges and universities and school systems. If 
the evils and shortcomings in our society which are 
traceable to distorted feelings are to be brought under 
control, our nation will have to give major attention 
to a new concern—namely, the understanding of hu- 
man emotions in a scientific way, followed by the 
dissemination of the resulting knowledge to every 
household, industry and school. 


Stone, Abraham: Heredity counseling: Eugenic aspects 
of the premarital consultation. Eugenics Quarterly, 

2: 1-52, March, 1955. 

The premarital counsultation can play an impor- 
tant role in preventive eugenics. As young people 
become more aware of the responsibilities of parent- 
hood and of the tragic consequences of inherited 
physical or mental disorders, they seek help about 
specific problems, with questions about the advisa- 
bility of a particular marriage or about their chances 
to beget healthy offspring. Among the genetic prob- 
lems for which premarital or preconception counsel 
is sought are family histories of mental disease or de- 
ficiency, epilepsy, diabetes, cancer, consanguinity, and 
occasionally some of the rarer hereditary diseases. An 
objective study and evaluation of the situation may 
aid young people in their ultimate decision about 
marriage or parenthood, or, more often, dispel un- 
warranted anxiety. The extension of special heredity 
centers throughout the country would be a distinct 
aid to the marriage counselor and to the people seek- 
ing advice and an important forward step in the 
development of practical preventive eugenics. 
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Tappan, Paul W.: Some myths about the sex offender. 

Federal Probation, 19: 7-12, June, 1955. 

Many of the notions held about the sex offender 
are fallacious and without the support of systematic 
studies in the field of medicine, psychology, and so- 
ciology. Some of the more commonly cherished but 
quite erroneous views are: (1) that tens of thou- 
sands of homicidal sex fiends stalk the land; (2) 
that the victims of sex attack are “ruined for life”; 
(3) that sex offenders are usually recidivists; (4) 
that the minor sex offender, if unchecked, progresses 
to more serious types of sex crimes; (5) that it is 
possible to predict the danger of serious crimes being 
committed by sex deviates; (6) that “sex psycho- 
pathy” or sex deviation is a clinical entity; (7) that 
these individuals are lustful and oversexed; (8) that 
reasonably effective treatment methods to cure de- 
viated sex offenders are known and employed; and 
(9) that the sex problem can be solved merely by 
passing a new law on it. 


RESEARCH 


Freeman, Linton: Homogamy in interethnic mate 
selection. Sociology and Social Research, 39: 
369-377, July-August, 1955. 

Hawaii, a polyethnic community composed pri- 
marily of people of Chinese, Filipino, Haole, Ha- 
waiian, Japanese, Portuguese and Puerto Rican de- 
scent reflects an attitude that is at least tolerant of 
interracial friendships and marriages. This paper ex- 
amined twenty-two University of Hawaii students 
involved in interethnic dating (14) and marriage 
(8). These dating and marriage pairs exhibited a 
pattern of selection which was ethnically heterog- 
amous but homogamous with reference to mode of 
social adjustment and psychological background. A 
more systematic study of heterogamous mate selec- 
tion might utilize the following generalizations: (1) 
individuals who intermarry feel that they have been 
rejected by their own groups; (2) they become 
hostile toward their own groups; (3) they are ex- 
posed to a new and rejected group; (4) they identify 
with this new group and idealize its way of life; 
(5) dating and mate selection follow identification 
with this group; (6) only rebels from the new 
group can be attracted, so that the pairs will possess 
similar psychological backgrounds and patterns of 
social adjustment. 


Frumkin, Robert M.: Marital status and mental ill- 
ness. Sociology and Social Research, 39: 237-239, 
March-April, 1955. 

This study, utilizing data from the United States 
Census of 1950 and from the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Ohio Department of Public Welfare, 
suggests that marital status, as a social factor, is sig- 
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nificantly related to the incidence of mental illness 
and the types of mental illness a person may acquire. 
Married men are the most stable. Single men rank 
second, although they do have a very high incidence 
of schizophrenia. Divorced men have a significantly 
higher proportion of first admissions diagnosed as 
syphilitic psychosis, alcoholic psychosis, and schizo- 
phrenia. The next step should concern itself with a 
clinical study of the individual in relation to his 
marital status—a necessary step if we are to under- 
stand why persons of various marital statuses experi- 
ence particular mental illnesses or have different rates 
of admission to mental hospitals. 


Havighurst, Robert and Davis, Allison: A comparison 
of the Chicago and Harvard studies of social class 
differences in child rearing. American Sociological 
Review, 20: 438-442, August, 1955. 

The 1951-52 study of social class and child-rearing 
practices made by Sears and his colleagues is, to 
some extent, comparable with the study in 1943 by 
Davis and Havighurst. The principal agreements 
between the two studies are as follows: parents of 
lower class are more severe in punishment in toilet- 
training; middle class parents have higher educa- 
tional expectations of children, and allow more free- 
dom of movement of children away from home dur- 
ing the day; no class differences in display of aggres- 
sion toward siblings or in amount of care given 
children by father. Substantial and important disa- 
greements between the studies point out the fallacy of 
making generalizations concerning child-rearing to an 
entire social class from a sample in one part of the 
country due to cultural differences involving na- 
tionality, religion, etc. Limitations on the data were 
encountered in inadequacies of sample, changes in 
child-rearing ideology between 1943 and 1952, and 
the interpretation of the effect of environmental stimu- 
lations upon the statements given by mothers. 


Kephart, William M.: Occupational level and marita! 
disruption. American Sociological Review, 20: 
456-465, August, 1955. 

On the basis of the writer's Philadelphia findings 
as well as those of prior studies, there appears to be 
a rough inverse correlation between frequency of 
divorce and occupational level. When Philadelphia 
desertion cases were analyzed by occupational level, 
however, the idea of the “poor man’s divorce” failed 
to materialize. In fact, 43.6 per cent of the white 
desertions were derived from the upper half of the 
occupational ladder. The findings raise a perplexing 
question, namely, what is the family stability 
pattern of the lowest occupational level? It is the 
opinion of the author that nobody knows, but that it 
is possible that this bottom socio-economic rung main- 
tains stronger family ties than has been supposed. 
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Kerckhoff, Richard K.: Interest group reactions to 
the profession of marriage counseling. Sociology 
and Social Research, 39: 179-183, January- 
February, 1955. 

Personal interviews and questionnaires were 
utilized to obtain data concerning knowledge, ignor- 
ance, acceptance, and rejection in the views of mem- 
bers of four established professions about a new 
profession of marriage counseling. One hundred and 
twenty personal interviews and 360 questionnaires 
were obtained from lawyers, social workers, clergy- 
men and physicians whose names were drawn at 
random from .membership lists of professional 
organizations in Detroit. The findings indicate that 
rejection was greatest in those areas which overlapped 
the functions of the older professions, but there was 
not a consistent and clear-cut interest group reaction 
toward the new profession. The data show further 
that members of the older professions perceive 
marriage counseling to be a projection of their own 
beliefs as to what it should be, that they feel the 
profession of marriage counseling is too new and 
powerless to threaten older professions, and that the 
aim of marriage counseling—to help people in their 
marriage—is so related to core values of this society 
that the profession is difficult to oppose. 


Levy, Dorothy: A follow-up study of unmarried 
mothers. Social Casework, 36: 27-33, January, 
1955. 

This is a follow-up study of 54 unmarried mothers 
who were given pre- and post-natal care during 1945 
at Inwood House, a non-sectarian, interracial agency 
in New York City. The girls were predominantly 
young, white, and Protestant in religious preference. 
All had completed the eighth grade, and the majority 
had further schooling. Most of the women had 
married and told their husbands about their out-of- 
wedding experience. There was no evidence in the 
study that any of the women had been stigmatized by 
the out-of-wedlock experience to the extent of its 
interfering with their further development. None of 
the married women and only eight of the total group 
gave birth to out-of-wedlock babies after their release 
from Inwood. There were no prostitutes in the 
group, and, in general, the majority were socially 
well-adjusted, as evidenced by the fact that they were 
mafried or employed, and were not financially de- 
pendent on the community. 


Monahan, Thomas P.: Is childlessness related to 
family stability? American Sociological Review, 
20: 446-456, August, 1955. 
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The statistical evidence produced in this study 
tends to show that the alleged association between 
divorce and childlessness has been a statistically 
spurious one and may not exist at all. The marital 
adjustment studies, therefore, may more nearly repre- 
sent the true condition regarding family stability. 
Marital stability, in final analysis, may have no gen- 
eral relationship to childbearing. A complete answer 
to the question about this relationship, however, must 
await the compilation of more refined data on di- 
vorce, desertion, and domestic discord, and _ the 
characteristics of stable families in the population as 
a whole. 


Neiman, Lionel J.: The influence of peer groups upon 
attitudes toward the feminine role. Social Prob- 
lems, 2: 104-111, October, 1954. 

This paper, the report of a pilot study, attempts 
to explore, at three different age-grade levels, the 
individual’s awareness of, and conception of, differ- 
ences and similarities between his attitudes and those 
of his parents and peers with regard to the feminine 
role. A revised form of Kirkpatrick’s “A Belief- 
Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward 
Feminism” was given to 350 respondents, The three 
age-grades used were: (1) pre-adolescent group (11 
to 13 years of age); (2) adolescent (15 to 18 years 
of age); and (3) post-adolescent group (20 to 24 
years of age). Statistical analysis of results indicates 
a shift away from the importance of the family in ac. 
quiring attitudes and behavior concomitant to social 
norms. This shift takes place as early as 11 to 13 
years of age. The three age-grades showed an in- 
creased identification with peer groups. 


Schnepp, Gerald J. and Yui, Agnes Masako: Cul- 
tural and marital adjustment of Japanese war 
brides. American Journal of Sociology, 61: 48-50, 

_ July, 1955. 

This study does not confirm the assumptions of 
hasty marriage and severe cultural conflict frequently 
made about interracial marriages. The serviceman’s 
stay in Japan averaged over four years and courtships 
averaged about two years. Severe cultural conflict 
was not found in in-group and out-group relation- 
ships; husbands identified themselves with their 
wives’ circles; there were no regrets and no serious 
in-law problems; cooperation and adaptation were 
common; wives were learning English; and there 
were no religious conflicts. “A study of age at 
marriage, educational attainment, residence separate 
from in-laws, first marriage, and average number of 
children all indicated stability rather than conflict. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


Fall, Autumn Leaves, New Posts, Summer 
Experiences Over, Our Members Are Active.... 
Blaine Porter at Iowa State College since 1949 
has resigned to take the Chairmanship of the 
Department of Human Development and 
Family Relationships in the College of Family 
Living at Brigham Young University.... A 
student of family life from France, Fr. Stanis- 
laus de Lestapis, S.J., will be a visiting research 
associate during 1955-56 at the Family Study 
Center at the University of Chicago. In Paris 
he is a staff member of the Institute for Social 
Action and is editor of a monthly journal deal- 
ing with the family... . 

Hugo A. Bourdeau, Supervisor of Family 
Life Education for the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia and Instructor in Family Study in 
Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, has been appointed Executive Sec- 
retary of the Marriage Counseling Service, 
Baltimore, Maryland. . .... Sylvanus and Evelyn 
Duvall have recently returned from assignments 
which took them to Asia and the Middle East 
where they conducted workshops and led con- 
ferences for family life leaders. In Manila they 
shared the leadership of the East Asia Christian 
Family Seminar-Conference with David Mace 
of Drew University. “The Christian Family 
in Changing East Asia” was the theme of this 
first Asian family life conclave (interdenomi- 
national, international, interracial) under the 
joint auspices of the Philippine Federation of 
Churches and the International Missionary 
Council... . 

In June, Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg were honored for their great contributions 
to the cause of family life education and re- 
ceived honorary life memberships in the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. ... Hugh R. 
Jones, Utica, New York Attorney long active 
in the work of social agencies, both national and 
local, was elected president of the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America for the year begin- 
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ning July 1. With the appointment of Dr. 
Ruth Kotinsky, formerly of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau as Research Director, Family Service has 
begun an expanded research program which is 
expected to include not only important opera- 
tional studies of the Family Service agencies 
but also research directly related to American 
family living, such as problems of the aging, 
causes of marital difficulty, positive and nega- 
tive factors in the family affecting child be- 
havior, and evaluation of methods in family life 
education. 

Past, Future, New Programs, and Publica- 
tions. ... The Theme of the 1956 Forum of 
the National Health Council to be held next 
spring will be “Chronic Illness.” Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Klumpp is directing the planning com- 
mittee of the forum and will concentrate on the 
problems of long term care for the chronically 
ill and the community's responsibility for such 
a program. The National Health Council also 
has available a 64-page condensation of what 
was said during the 1955 National Health 
Forum on “Forecasting America’s Health.” 
This pamphlet, “Signs of the Health Times,” 
may be secured from the Council’s offices at 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

‘ National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment reports that 202 persons participated 
in their 1955 Bethel, Maine, sessions. The 
laboratory had an international flavor with 
56 people coming from Europe, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. ... The 
Minneapolis Council on Family Life is doing 
extensive consultation service with groups in- 
terested in planning programs around family 
life. Listing of available institutions and their 
services has proven to be most useful to family 
life program planners. ... Mrs. Mary Anne 
Duke, Coordinator of the Family Life Education 
Program in Asheville, North Carolina, has re- 
signed to return to Texas. This editor wishes 
to point up the excellent summary statements 
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Mrs. Duke has issued over the years. Copies 
are available from the Family Life Education 
Council of Asheville. They suggest the varied 
and extensive activity family life coordinators 
are called upon to perform; they have an im- 
portant role in every community. 

A special committee of the Mississippi Coun- 
cil on Family Relations is studying the possi- 
bilities of improving marriage laws in Missis- 
sippi. At the annual meeting this past spring 
Dr. James C. Walters, University of Alabama, 
was guest speaker and Dr. Stanley E. Fowler 
of Mississippi Southern College was elected 
president of the Mississippi Council for the 
next two years.... “Opportunities and Meth- 
ods in Health Education” were the subjects of 
study at the 1955 Summer School at Neuadd 
Reichel, Bangor, North Wales, England. 
Health workers from the world over convened 
to work out programs for community health. 

Two programs in community development 
and research are under way. In August a na- 
tional committee was formed, Professor Marvin 
B. Sussman, Western Reserve University, Chair- 
man, under the auspices of the Society for The 
Study of Social Problems to work towards the 
integration of varied approaches to the study of 
the community and to assess current programs 
of community development and research. In 
November a national conference on Community 
Development sponsored by the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. was attended by 
approximately 1500 persons in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The program focused on four chief 
topics: Criteria of a Good Community, Ob- 
stacles Affecting the Development of the Com- 
munity, The Role of Adult Education and 
Allied Interests in Contributing to the Growth 
of the Community, and the Implication of 
World Affairs on the Community. At this 
important conference social scientists and com- 
munity planners assessed the impact of adult 
education on community growth. .. . 

A graduate program in Family Life Educa- 
tion and Marriage Counseling is being devel- 
oped at the University of Southern California. 
Write to Professor Martin H. Neumeyer, Chair- 
man, Department of Sociology for details. . . . 
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‘The American Social Hygiene Association an- 


nounces that educational programs to assist 
teachers in integrating family life education in 
public schools are being expanded. Under 
ASHI’s guidance, teacher-preparation institu- 
tions in Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, Iowa, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas are stimulating family life pro- 
grams and are also studying ways of providing 
in-service training in family life education for 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. .. . 

As part of a state-wide study on alcoholism 
the Marriage Council of Philadelphia, Division 
of Family Study, Department of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
has received a grant from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to support enquiry into alco- 
holism and marital conflict, the relationship of 
the excessive use of alcohol to marital malad- 
justment. ... Professor Joseph W. Eaton on 
leave from Wayne University is completing a 
three year study at the Western Reserve School 
of Applied Social Sciences on the use and ap- 
plicability of social science in the practice of 
social work. 

New Films and Societies... . Two new 
films on mental health have recently been re- 
leased by the Mental Health Film Board, Inc. 
“The Lonely Night’ shows how childhood in- 
security can grow into adult instability. ‘‘Fam- 
ily Affair’ indicates the functions of family 
counseling and social work in preventing 
family breakup. For information about sales 
and rentals of these films write to the Board, 
166 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 

“How to Recognize and Handle Abnormal 
People” is a 48 page illustrated manual now 
available from the National Association For 
Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, at nominal cost. While the manual 
is designed to help the police officer recognize 
the kinds of behavior which are due to mental 
illness and to handle the mentally ill as sick 
people it will be useful to persons who deal 
daily with the public. The Association has also 
issued a series of four page brochures of 
friendly suggestions of what persons over fifty 
should do in their declining years, This pub- 
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lication called “Notes for After Fifty,” is 
written by Edith M. Stern and will be sent to 
you on request or to members of your groups 
who are over fifty years of age.... 

“The American Academy of Psychothera- 
pists” is the name of a new professional society. 
The aims are to provide a meeting ground for 
adequately trained and experienced practicing 
psychotherapists of widely differing backgrounds 
and orientations; to facilitate cross-discipline 
thinking, planning, and research in psycho- 
therapy. To encourage and sponsor significant 
research into the fundamental problems of psy- 
chotherapy, and particularly to aid cooperative 
research projects in the field; to help establish 
and maintain the highest possible standards of 
training, experience, and ethical practice in psy- 
chotherapy, in order to provide maximum serv- 
ice and protection for the public as well as 
maximum professional growth for the prac- 
titioner. For further information about func- 
tions and membership requirements write to 
Dr. Henry Guze, Department of Psychology, 
Long Island University, Brooklyn 1, New York. 

Briefs... . The General Brotherhood Board 
of the Church of Brethren have awarded Mrs. 
Nevin H. Zuck of Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, 





a one year membership in the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations upon her completion 
of her six-year term as National Home Builder 
Director for Women’s Work in the Church of 
the Brethren. This is an excellent way to 
honor your friends, send the memberships in! 


RESEARCH IN PUERTO RICO 


The Population Council Inc. of New York 
has awarded $25,000 to the Social Science Re- 
search Center at the University of Puerto Rico 
to carry out the experimental phase of the re- 
search in family dynamics and fertility control 
among Puerto Rican families. The exploratory 
and subsequent quantitative verification phases 
have been underway under the direction of Reu- 
ben Hill and J. Mayone Stycos since 1951. The 
experimental phase is a cooperative venture with 
the department of preventive medicine and 
public health of the School of Medicine. The 
project staff for the coming year are Kurt Back 
and Howard Stanton, resident director and 
assistant director respectively for the Social Sci- 
ence Research Center and Guillermo and Robert 
King for the School of Medicine with Reuben 
Hill of the University of North Carolina as 
project director. 





NATIONAL MARRIAGE GUIDANCE COUNCIL 
(England) 

Excerpts from annual report, 1953-1954 

Local Councils. Sixty-two Marriage Guid- 
ance Councils made detailed returns of their 
work in 1952. These showed that 6,666 
couples had been helped in marriage difficulties. 
In only 5,446 instances had any analysis been 
attempted by the local Councils, but in these a 
tentative estimate showed 1,296 cases where the 
difficulty had been overcome, 931 where the 
relationship had been improved to a lesser 
degree, 1,380 where there had been no im- 
provement, and 1,839 uncertain or pending. 
1952 was also the year that marriage counsellors 
started recording anonymously the salient fea- 
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tures of these human problems. Later research 
on this data is now producing valuable results. 
It appears that half the couples who ask help 
in marriage difficulties have been married since 
the war, and two-thirds of the couples are still 
living together. It is plain, therefore, that 
young couples are increasingly seeking the 
friendly aid of marriage counsellors, and at an 
earlier stage of domestic tension when far more 
help can be given. 

Education for Family Life. Prevention is 
always better than cure, and one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times is that a larger 
number of young people than ever before have 
come to us for preparation for marriage—2,792 
last year compared with 1,733 the year before. 
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ROBERT MCGINNIS, Department Editor 
University of Wisconsin 


Maternal Emotions. Niles Newton. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber (Medical Dept. of 
Harper's), 1955. 140 pp. $3.00. 

This is a monograph of one aspect of psycho- 
somatic medicine. The problem studied is 
women’s feelings towards all aspects of their 
female physical role. The methods by which 
this research has been undertaken are clearly 
set out and the means of examination of both 
mental activity and physical manifestations of 
those activities are clear. The author has been 
careful to avoid the danger of generalization 
wherever possible. 

The subjects in the main were healthy moth- 
ers of newborn babies interviewed in the wards 
of the Jefferson Hospital in Philadelphia. Case 
records provided further information and the 
total data were statistically analyzed. 

The investigation may be regarded under 
five main headings. 

(i) The first study upon woman's feelings 
about menstruation. When I was assistant to 
Sir Henry Head, one of the most famous of 
English neurologists, he said to me, “The 
woman you are about to marry is one woman, 
but after marriage she will be two entirely dif- 
ferent people. The menstrual wife and the 
wife apart from menstrual influences. Study 
them carefully and so avoid much unnecessary 
trouble.” This excellent advice is supported 
by the evidences of this chapter. Every husband 
and wife, physician, psychologist and certainly 
doctor and nurse attending women in illness or 
in pregnancy should be familiar with this aspect 
of human understanding. During the para- 
menstrual phase, so much is made important 
that is in reality trivial, so many words and 
actions may be accepted as true personal char- 
acteristics which are only intensified, sometimes 
distorted, reactions of the menstrual individual. 
I often think Virgil realized this when, in the 
Aeneid, he wrote, ‘““Varium et mutabile semper 
femina.” (A fickle thing and changeable is 
woman always. ) 
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(ii) The notes upon the results of this study 
of woman's feelings about pregnancy are syn- 
optic but to the point. It was surprising that 
nearly three quarters of the women who were 
asked if they were glad to be about to have a 
baby, replied in the negative. That appears to 
be much higher than is the experience of most 
of us. Such a figure may well be variable in 
different economic and social environments, as 
has been noted by the author. She finds a 
strong psychological impact upon the char- 
acter of pregnancy. The more positive feelings 
are correlated with the happiness and effective- 
ness of marital associations and relations, This 
important observation emphasizes the necessity 
for education of the teenager in elementary hu- 
man physiology and the inculcation of respect 
for the sexual and reproductive functions. 
Babies are born “in the brain” through the 
pelvic mechanism and the relationship between 
these two essential components of childbirth 
determines the nature of the birth experience. 

(iii) When discussing women’s feelings 
about childbirth, the author cites work which has 
very little bearing upon variation within the 
normal. It is the one paragraph in the book 
that might well have been left out. Both the 
cause and the result of uterine inertia may 
be due to the conduct of the confinement, and 
is an injury to rather than a primary condition 
of the woman’s mind. Too many “extreme 
effects” are produced in this way. This most 
important cause is missed out—it is negative 
feelings of the attendant towards delivery. Too 
many women, well-equipped mentally and phys- 
ically, for pregnancy and childbirth suffer ir- 
reparable damage as a direct result of ill-advised 
and meddlesome attention. 

It is not unreasonable that I should agree 
with the postulates for overcoming negative 
feeling towards birth. Dr. Niles Newton sets 
out ten necessary components of this program 
but prefers the term “Co-operative Childbirth” 
to the twenty-three year old name, “Natural 
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Childbirth.” In the environment in which this 
investigation was made, ‘‘co-operative’’ is an ex- 
cellent word to use but, when my wife and I 
were studying childbirth in Central Africa be- 
side unfrequented tributaries of the Congo 
River, we met those who rarely saw white men 
and my wife was the first white woman, other 
than missionaries in hospitals, many of them 
had set eyes upon. In the absence of any in- 
fluence from civilized communities, we found 
that nine of the ten points enumerated were 
village and tribal customs adopted and care- 
fully implemented by trial and error over the 
centuries. This persuaded me that the term 
“natural” was not entirely ill-chosen. The ob- 
servations and conclusions in this chapter should 
be read carefully and considered by all men and 
women who have either active or passive in- 
terest in human reproduction. 

(iv) Women's feelings about breast-feeding. 
This chapter was obviously the research of a 
mother as well as a frank and careful scientist. 
It is a summary of first-class, critical enquiry 
which those of us who have opposed the craze 
for weaning from birth welcome with enthusi- 
asm. The author's observations should become 
common knowledge among medical men, nurses 
and mothers and, apart from just mother and 
baby, the sociological importance of this physio- 
logical and healthgiving function should be 
recognized and accepted once and for all. 

(v) Women’s feelings about the care of their 
babies is a wide and difficult subject. Nearly 
every factor in the constitutional make-up of 
the parents, the economic and social ideals and 
designs, the limitations of both poverty and 
plenty, the type of birth and the pattern of 
maternal behavior are only a few of the horde 
of influences that range about women in regard 
to this subject. The author discusses the practi- 
cal implication of many variants of maternal 
care with sincerity and candor, but it is not easy 
to discuss fully the proclivity of types which 
are the genetic manifestation of accidental se- 
lection within the mosaic of incalculable gen- 
erations. 

The statistical details of the findings of this 
research are clearly compiled for those who are 
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familiar with the method used. The book gave 
me great pleasure, the selected subjects are 
beacons which, if correctly approached, will 
illuminate care and understanding of much 
that cannot be learned in textbooks. It is well 
written, and the publishers have produced a 
title that will adorn any bookshelf. The reac- 
tion to my first reading was, “How I wish this 
book had been known to me forty-five years 
ago.” I believe it would have given me the 
help and support that can only come from the 
mind and experience of a capable woman and 
that few men acquire without guidance. 

I sincerely urge all those who are interested 
in motherhood (and who is not?) to read and 
re-read this book and follow it up by selections 
from the excellent bibliography it contains. Dr. 
Niles Newton deserves great credit and grati- 
tude for the service she has rendered to so many. 
GRANTLY Dick Reap, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 
Petersfield, England 


Technology and the Changing Family. W. F. 
Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955. 329 pp. 
$3.75. 

This volume may have one unanticipated 
result: it may point up certain deficiencies in 
our current graduate-sociology curricula. In 
the post-war period candidates for advanced 
degrees in sociology have been showered 
(pelted?) with statistics courses. They—the 
candidates—have also been required to dip (and 
upon occasion, drop) into the larder of social 
theory. They have not, however, been en- 
couraged to look for relationships between 
phenomena. Nor have they been taught to 
write clearly. On these counts alone the pres- 
ent volume is exemplary. Statistics are utilized 
—but they are used unobtrusively and not, 
as too often is the case, as an end in themselves. 
The book also contains a goodly amount of so- 
cial theory, but because it is intelligible some 
readers may not be able to recognize it as such. 
In short, Technology and the Changing Family 
is a valuable treatise, one which no serious stu- 
dent of the family will want to be without. Its 
clarity and smallness of size are deceptive: 
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substantively, it is a big book. 

Although the volume contains an abundance 
of facts relating to the family field in general, 
the primary goal of the authors is to explain the 
major changes in American family life and to 
search out the causes of these changes. The 
major changes have been grouped under eight 
headings: the rise of romantic love, the re- 
ported decline in the age at marriage, the trend 
toward a smaller family, disappearing family 
functions, working wives, the decline of male 
authority, increasing emphasis on the child, and 
the rise in various aspects of marital disruption. 
The authors correctly point out that change 
cannot be explained by a constant but must be 
accounted for by another variation. And, in 
brief, the authors assiduously track down the 
causal sequences of the family changes referred 
to above. Their view is that most, though by 
no means all family changes are explainable 
largely in terms of technological factors associ- 
ated with increased urbanism, rise of a factory 
economy, modern transportation, improvements 
in food production, et cetera. 

While it is not possible in a review of this 
kind to convey to the reader the scope of the 
authors’ inquiry, one example might be of il- 
lustrative value: the decline of male authority. 
First, the authors examine various biological 
factors, and finding no inheritable changes rule 
out these factors as causative variables. The 
direction of change in the sex ratio also pre- 
cludes etiological inference. At the cultural 
level an immediate or proximate cause of in- 
creasing female independence is shown to be the 
rise in the number and proportion of jobs 
available to women. Back of the proximate 
cause of increased job-opportunity lies the ad- 
vent of the factory system which tended to 
break up the family system of economic produc- 
tion. Back of the factory system is the In- 
dustrial Revolution, the various causes of which 
are held to be too diffuse to warrant further 
exploration. Another proximate cause of the 
decline of male authority is the increase in 
female education, which in turn stemmed from 
an extension of the democratic ideal, an in- 
crease in the standard of living—which “pro- 
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vided the means for educating daughters as 
well as sons,” and an over-all ‘“‘need to equip 
women with the skills required by the new 
economic order.” 

Be ye not deceived by the oversimplification 
just perpetrated by the present reviewer. Senior 
statesmen Ogburn and Nimkoff have provided 
family specialists with enough qualitative and 
quantitative hardtack to keep us all chewing 
for some time to come. As a matter of fact, 
since social causes are, by their very nature, 
diverse and inter-related, no man should at- 
tempt a causative safari unless he is an eclectic. 
And in this respect the authors are well quali- 
fied. To repeat, in view of current graduate- 
training programs it is difficult to see how the 
post-war vintage sociologist will be capable of 
utilizing the personal resources and breadth of 
vision necessary to undertake a volume of this 
kind. As George Gobel would say, “You 
can’t hardly get books like this no more. . . .” 

As is inevitably the case with large-scope 
endeavors, the present volume has some short- 
comings. The first chapter, for example, lists 
the major family changes as polled from eight- 
een authorities in the field, yet aside from show- 
ing a remarkable lack of agreement among the 
experts, the listing appears somewhat irrelevant 
to the over-all framework of the book. Also, 
despite the richness and variety of citations and 
references, some of the more recent (and 
relevant) family research-findings have been 
omitted. This may have been due to an ex- 
cessive time-lag in publication, The only major 
drawback that appeared to the present reviewer 
was the fact that although its meaning is 
crystal-clear, the book is too pithy, too “tightly 
packed.” Facts, figures, causal chains, and 
sequential networks converge upon the reader 
in a too-steady stream. There is not enough 
time to catch one’s breath and assimilate the 
multitude of offerings. The authors might 
have taken it a little easier. It wasn’t necessary 
to sprint the whole distance. 

All in all, Technology and the Changing 
Family is a definitive work, and is bound to 
be well-received by family sociologists. It be- 
longs on the required reading list for all gradu- 
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ate students specializing in the family field. 
Also, since there has been no text designed 
specifically for graduate students in the family 
area, the volume under review would perhaps 


come closest to fitting the bill. It would serve 
as a mine of information for all graduate stu- 
dents, at the same time presenting a challenge 
to the more advanced visionaries whose current 
sociological repertoire and methodological per- 
spective seem to range from Chi to Square. 
WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Family, as Process and Institution. Clif- 
ford Kirkpatrick. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1955. viii +651. $6.00. 

The many college textbooks on the family 
rest upon the same body of research, which is 
carefully studied by each author in turn. Origi- 
nality comes only in development of a new 
point of view, competency in skill of organ- 
izing the familiar material, and scholarship in 
critical analysis of the research findings. Kirk- 
patrick’s book is competent and scholarly, and 
probably as original as one can reasonably ex- 
pect a book to be in a field as thoroughly culti- 
vated as the writing of family textbooks. 

Kirkpatrick’s perspective is a long range 
one based on the thesis that family life is a 
social process with continuity through the gen- 
erations. He therefore not only discusses im- 
mediate transmission of family culture from 
parents to children but also long range histori- 
cal changes. One chapter on ‘‘Historical Back- 
ground of the Family” recounts well-worn data 
on the Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Germanic, 
medieval, and early American family, with due 
attention to religious influences and the rise of 
civil marriage. So infrequently does such treat- 
ment now appear in family textbooks that its 
revival may almost be considered an innova- 
tion. Of more immediate concern to the pres- 
ent-day family is the treatment of the industrial 
(scientific) revolution and the changing status 
of women, which establishes the swift pace of 
change during the past century. 

Against this background, Kirkpatrick visu- 
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alizes family life as a series of dramas in which 
family members play roles in the attempt to 
meet personal aspirations and social expecta- 
tions. The changing social conditions have 
disturbed earlier integration of roles with the 
result that there are now uncoordinated and 
conflicting roles, among which the individual 
has to make choices. From this situation arise 
many dilemmas, or conflicts of goals. Choice 
of one goal brings a certain satisfaction, for 
which, however, a price is paid—the loss of the 
satisfaction that would have been derived had 
an opposed goal been selected. Much of the 
discussion is placed in the framework of dilem- 
mas or choices, for example, free sex expression 
vs. sex that reinforces family stability; or mar- 
riage vs. career for women. This approach is 
essentially a problem approach to the family. 
The discussion is handled, however, not in 
terms of deviation from some assumed moral 
standard but as a conflict of values in a transi- 
tional period. The author pulls together the 
discussion of values through consideration of 
many possible family values and the contribu- 
tion that might be made by science in the se- 
lection and stabilization of values. This recog- 
nition of unsettled values and the need for 
acceptable ones seems to the reviewer an im- 
portant part of the text and in line with a 
growing recognition that the family will con- 
tinue to flounder until new values are estab- 
lished consistent with current and ever-changing 
social conditions. 

The bulk of the book is contained in chapters 
8 through 19, a section that follows the now fa- 
miliar pattern of the life cycle. In line with 
the thesis of transmission of family culture, 
early childhood experiences are emphasized. 
The discussion leans more heavily upon psycho- 
logical concepts and mechanisms than upon role 
concepts, perhaps because the field of child 
study has been preempted by psychologists, 
and sociologists have made few studies of young 
children. The discussion proceeds through 
adolescence, dating, mate selection, sex, and 
various phases of marital adjustment, to parent- 
hood. Curiously, old age is not included in 
the life cycle of the family but is handled in 
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a later section on “Crises and Family Disorgan- 
ization,” under the chapter title “Crises, Dis- 
organization, and Disintegration.” 

The treatment of each subject tends to in- 
clude a summary of research results and a 
conceptual analysis. The coverage of research 
is very thorough and the summaries of findings 
are concise. Since most family research con- 
sists of minute projects based on a limited num- 
ber of subjects and dealing with widely varied 
problems, there is difficulty in assembling con- 
vincing evidence to support any given thesis. 
Kirkpatrick is objective in presenting the re- 
search and very cautious in interpretation, point- 
ing out repeatedly the small number of cases 
involved, the tentative quality of findings, and 
disagreements between studies. In order to 
round out the discussion and develop implica- 
tions, the author uses conceptual analysis, at- 
tempting to develop a many-sided point of view. 
In many chapters, the results of research are 
first presented, then summarized, then followed 
by a conceptual discussion. When suggestions 
are made they take the form of “if this is 
done, that will probably follow.” 

The book is well organized and heavily and 
carefully documented, with footnotes appearing 
at the ends of chapiers. There are no student 
aids in the way of reading lists, questions, or 
subjects for papers or discussions. A number 
of rather simple tables are given, but few 
gtaphs or figures and no illustrations. A num- 
ber of diagrams, original with Kirkpatrick, are 
included. The reviewer found these rather com- 
plicated, not self-explanatory, and difficult to 
comprehend even with the text explanations. 
There are almost no case excerpts. 

Teachers of the family course will find this 
book of great value and will look favorably 
upon it as a text if they wish: historical back- 
ground ; emphasis on social roles and conflicting 
goals which create dilemmas; meticulous comb- 
ing of research; abstract approach with little 
application to actual cases; and if they do not 
wish to use such student aids as questions and 
reading lists. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 
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Eddyville’s Families: A Study of Personal and 
Family Adjustments Subsequent to the Rapid 
Urbanization of a Southern Town. Reuben 
Hill, J. Joel Moss, and Claudine G. Wirths, 
with chapters in collaboration with Perry C. 
Daughterty and Theodore W. Wirths. 
Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in Social 
Science, 1953. 442 pages (mimeographed). 
This progress report of a research project 

can only be characterized as courageous, imagi- 

native, and prodigal. It was designed as a 

complement to a study of physical and popula- 

tion changes, to cover the personal aspects of 
evacuation and boomtown living in a small 
southern community. The idea was to study 

“the consequences of rapid industrialization 

and urbanization during as well as after the 

fact.” 

The report is courageous because it states un- 
flinchingly the changes it had to undergo to 
make the project feasible and researchable. It 
is imaginative because it tapped so many rfe- 
sources and conjured up so many interesting 
variables to explore. (I like especially Table 
12, “Evaluation of Essential Family Tasks by 
Mothers,’ Table 14, “Most Hectic Moments 
Experienced Daily by Families,’ Table 17, 
“Distribution of Families by Approaches to 
Handling Problems,” and Table 18, ‘Family 
Patterns for Dealing with Upset Members’). 
It is prodigal because it has about three times 
as many ideas, suggestions, and kinds of ma- 
terials as necessary for any single study. 

Eddyville was given its name to suggest its 
history of attempting to remain only an eddy 
on the outside of the stream of social change 
taking place with industrialization in the 
South. In the early 1950's a defense plant was 
built 20 miles away. Within two years the 
physical appearance of the community had 
changed markedly. It was during this period 
of change that the study here reported was 
made. It is both a community and a family 
study. 

The most interesting substantive finding, it 
seems to me, is the tremendous vitality of the 
family in dealing with life crises for its mem- 
bers, There are few problems which are con- 
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ceived of as social problems; most are con- 
sidered to be problems for the families in- 
volved. 

Theoretically the most interesting results are 
the following “five emergent miniature theo- 
ries’: (1) the community is the basic point of 
reference and identification for families and 
personalities; (2) the community is a union of 
families linked by a web of interfamily and 
interpersonal relationships, and it is along the 
lines of this web that the effects of community 
events are communicated and decisions, to act 
or not to act, relayed; (3) personality is a 
cultural and social psychological reflection of 
community and key referrent group themes; 
(4) the family, as the major instrument for 
bringing about adjustment in response to the 
failures of the political and economic systems, 
acts as buffer between individual and com- 
munity; viewed internally, it is a task force 
engaged in problem solving, decision making, 
and task allocation; and (5) the static past 
supplies the ideologies on which expectations 
and policies rest or, conversely, actions and 
practices constitute the overt application of 
ideologies; if these are satisfactory, the status 
quo remains; if not, mechanisms of protest and 
resistance—a kind of feedback—bring about 
change in practices, policies, and ideologies 
(in that order). 

It is impossible to convey the richness of 
the thinking that went into the production of 
this study. To say that the final chapter— 
“Implications for Agency Programs and Public 
Policy’—seems like a common-sense after- 
thought, little related to the contents of the 
project itself, does not detract from the pre- 
ceding ten chapters, This study is a must for 
all students of either family or community. 

Unfortunately the format will hinder the 
wide circulation which this study deserves, It 
is not for sale, but a limited number of copies 
are available from the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at Chapel Hill and from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 


Jessie BERNARD 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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Isn’t One Wife Enough? Kimball Young. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1954. 
476 pp. + xiv. $6.00. 

This book is a social history and psychological 
analysis of Mormon polygamy, written by Kim- 
ball Young, well-known social psychologist and 
grandson of Brigham Young, the great Mormon 
leader. 

Functionally, although not formally, the book 
consists of two parts. The first embraces the 
initial three chapters, which present the attack 
of the Gentiles on polygamy, the official Mor- 
mon defense, and the actual operation of the 
system ; also the last five or six chapters, which 
trace the Gentile agitation against polygamy, 
the attack and the counterattack, the eventual 
liquidation of polygamy, the flight of the “co- 
habs,” and eventual adjustments. In between 
is the second part of the book, consisting of 
eleven chapters dealing with such topics as the 
way in which the spouses got along, how the 
children fared, and how the routine of a plural 
family went on. 

The materials of this book are (1) the avail- 
able literature on Mormon polygamy; (2) the 
author's own experience and observations in 
growing up in a Mormon community; and (3) 
175 records of polygamous families. The 
methods used are those of historical analysis and 
the case study. 

It is interesting to consider both the common 
and distinctive aspects of Mormon polygamy. 
In many societies, especially pre-industrial so- 
cieties, polygamy is an established practice. In 
all of these societies, it is a minority practice, 
engaged in mainly by men of high economic 
and social status. Polygamy is thus a symbol 
of high position. Since polygamy is culturally 
sanctioned, it has the support of the women as 
well as the men. Various practices are devel- 
oped which help the system to work smoothly, 
such as separate living quarters for each wife 
and her children, and a system of rotation of 
visits by the common husband. 

Mormon polygamy was limited by several 
special conditions. It was an interlude in Mor- 
mon history, “an appendage to Mormon mono- 
gamy.” The Mormons began as monogamists 
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and, after a half-century of polygamy, returned 
to monogamy. While polygamy had been 
practiced since the early 1840's, the formal pub- 
lic announcement of the doctrine was made in 
1852, and the practice was formally repudiated 
in 1890. During this half-century, Mormon 
society was in sharp conflict with the rest of the 
country. Because of this opposition, and the 
relatively short time the system was in operation, 
workable patterns of behavior for polygamy 
were not fully.developed. For instance, under 
the territorial law, the children of second and 
subsequent wives were illegitimate; and many 
difficulties arose regarding the inheritance of 
property. 

On the basis of data supplied by his in- 
formants, Kimball Young rated 110 of his cases 
of plural marriage, where the data were full 
enough to permit a rating of marital happiness. 
Nearly 53 per cent received a rating of “highly 
successful’’ or “reasonably successful,’’ 25 per 
cent ‘moderately successful,” and 23 per cent 
“unsuccessful” (considerable or severe conflict). 
The sample is not, however, a representative 
sample; and no conclusions can be drawn tfe- 
garding Mormon polygamy in general. Lacking 
also are data on the basis of which it might be 
possible to make a comparative study of the ad- 
justment of monogamous and polygamous Mor- 
mon marriages. 

Among the factors which appear to have 
affected the chances for success in polygamous 
marriage in Mormon society are, foremost, the 
depth of conviction regarding the rightness of 
the “Principle” of polygamy, and secondarily, 
the fondness of the women for one another and 
the age differences of the wives. These are in- 
ferences drawn from the case studies, not con- 
clusions based on measurements. 

This scholarly book is written in a straight- 
forward and clear style. As the title and format 
suggest, the book is designed for the general 
reader who has an interest in social history and 
perhaps also an interest in the sexual vagaries 
of homo sapiens. 

M. F, NIMKOFF 
Department of Sociology 
The Florida State University 
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Family, Marriage ana Parenthood (second edi- 
tion). Howard Becker and Reuben Hill 
(Editors). Boston: D. C. Heath, 1955. 
x + 849 pp. $6.25. 

For over a decade two eminent sociologists, 
the editors of this book, have headed a team of 
authorities writing on various aspects of family 
life. The three volumes which have appeared, 
1942-1955, all have a double purpose: to pres- 
ent family sociology and likewise a helpful, 
functional discussion of family problems. The 
membership of the team has changed over the 
years but in the revised edition of the book, the 
list of contributors remains unchanged. Mar- 
guerita Steffenson, however, joined the team 
as editorial assistant and apparently labored 
mightily and well in producing this revision 
of the 1948 book. 

Many questions could be raised concerning 
the revision of widely used textbooks. What 
is a revision? How much alteration should be 
expected in view of the rapid tempo of social 
change which has brought us from an era of 
depression and shooting war to the present 
period of prosperity associated with a mush- 
room cloud and the insecurity of a cold war? 
Should accumulated scientific knowledge be 
digested or mentioned to the extent permitted 
by a business enterprise which cuts costs by 
maximum retention of the numbered pages of 
the original text? 

It is striking that in this deft revision the 
length of each chapter remains the same in 
spite of modifications in twelve chapters and 
slighter alterations in the remaining fourteen. 
The additional twenty pages of the revised text 
are largely due to an Appendix which includes 
criticisms of the second Kinsey book by Mowrer, 
Kuhn and Folsom, which were previously pub- 
lished in Social Problems. While it is doubtful 
that the implications of new times and new 
knowledge are fully woven into the fabric of 
this revised text, it is amazing that so few 
vestiges remain of the viewpoint of a past 
decade, as for example, reasoning from wolf 
children, or assertions that “today” about 25 
per cent of women of working age are gain- 
fully employed. (p. 174, p. 151) 
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The merits of this massive textbook in its re- 
vised state are many. It is the product of a 
good team which includes many outstanding 
sociologists. In the many chapters a very high 
level of scholarship is achieved. The scope of 
the volume is tremendous and it would be hard 
to find any aspect of family life which does not 
receive some discussion. Most of the recent 
literature which is appropriate is cited in one 
chapter or another. The exercises following 
each chapter are thoughtful and challenging. 
Teacher and student alike can find useful ma- 
terial on almost any topic in a form which can 
be flexibly adopted to personal needs and the 
goals of a college course. 

The basic question in the mind of this re- 
viewer concerning the work of the Becker-Hill 
team pertains to organic unity. It was raised 
in a review of the initial 1942 product. (AJS 
XLIX, 192). The present revision, in spite of 
editorial effort, lacks integration. There is no 
systematic reasoning from tested knowledge. 
Gordon, for example, does not reveal to the 
student awareness of a distinction between his 
knowledge of anatomy and his knowledge con- 
cerning the consequences of masturbation. The 
work of Burgess-Cottrell, Terman, etc., is cited 
by various writers, but the result is repetition 
and illustration rather than systematic inference 
from a body of research evidence concerning 
measurement and prediction of marital adjust- 
ment. The area focus of the book is wobbly 
and hence the student, ready for the next logi- 
cally relevant comment about American family 
life, is suddenly confronted with isolated facts 
concerning the Trobrianders, the Chinese, or 
the Scandinavians. One seeks in vain for a 
uniform value-frame-work, although value 
judgments are not foreign to the book. Integra- 
tion is lacking even though Becker pushes at 
one end of the book with his systematic soci- 
ology and Hill concludes a brilliant final chap- 
ter with a gallant and lucid summary concern- 
ing the entire book. 

Perhaps organic unity is not to be expected 
in a symposium, nor desired. Lack of organ- 
ization gives flexibility in picking and choosing. 
A teacher has a challenge to build his own sys- 
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tem, buttressed by rich materials. As for the 
earnest student, he can get a lot of knowledge 
in somewhat separate chapter-packages for 
$6.25. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Indiana University 


Courtship, Engagement, and Marriage. Ernest 
W. Burgess and Paul Wallin with Gladys 
Denny Schultz. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1954. 444 pp. $4.95. 

The quality, vigor, and survival value of 
hybrid books are as problematic as those of 
hybrid humans. Courtship, Engagement, and 
Marriage is a hybrid of sorts. The original 
volume (Engagement and Marriage by Ernest 
W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Lippincott, 1953) 
was, itself, difficult to evaluate. In it Burgess 
and Wallin presented an account of their 
fifteen year study of factors predictive of marital 
success. For some reason at which we may only 
guess, however, they did so within the frame- 
work of a textbook on preparation for marriage. 
The result was an unwieldy volume of some 
800 pages which, whatever else, was less than 
an outstanding success as a publishing venture. 
Now we find that Gladys Denny Schultz has 
been commissioned to prepare a popular version 
which presumably will have more sales appeal. 

Disentangling and evaluating Coxrtship, 
Engagement and Marriage involves a kind of 
academic “whodunit?” Is the hero (or villain) 
to be Gladys Denny Schultz? Or is it the pub- 
lisher? Or is it Burgess and Wallin? The 
Publisher’s Note states that the work of Gladys 
Denny Schultz was largely editorial. Let us 
see what the editing involved. 

The popular edition is less than half as long 
as the original, most of the methodological, 
technical, and statistical data having been elimi- 
nated. The major conclusions and, indeed, 
much of the text have come through in origi- 
nal form. The editing consists of translating un- 
necessarily technical jargon, eliminating stufh- 
ness. (Teen agers are apt to wonder about 
authors who speak of “keeping company’”’; 
Gladys Denny Schultz has them “going steady.”’) 
It also provides a more explicit interpretive 
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context for the Burgess and Wallin findings. 
Her value position, apparently consciously as- 
sumed, is enlightened but responsible. One 
gets the impression that she is not in the least 
threatened by the liberalizing social changes of 
the past few decades but that she recognizes 
the need for caution in interpreting research 
findings to a lay public. Interestingly, she 
makes more systematic and comprehensive use 
of Kinsey's findings than did Burgess and 
Wallin. Part, but probably not all, of this 
difference would be due to the fact that the 
Kinsey female materials had not appeared be- 
fore the Burgess-Wallin volume was published. 
Gladys Denny Schultz writes well and she dem- 
onstrates a sensitivity to the concerns of youth 
which Burgess and Wallin might well envy. 

There is much more to Courtship, Engage- 
ment, and Marriage than the quality of the 
editorial work. One might inquire concern- 
ing the publisher’s judgment in undertaking the 
task. This reviewer has no qualms about the 
use of research expert-popular writer teams. 
Scientists are frequently lacking in communica- 
tions skills and both they and the general pub- 
lic would be served by clearer, less encumbered 
writing. In the present case, nevertheless, the 
minor editorial overhauling leaves us with a 
book which is neither “fish nor fowl.” If the 
publishers wanted a marriage manual Gladys 
Denny Schultz certainly could have written a 
better one. As it stands, many areas, including 
that of premarital sex behavior, are treated in 
brief superficial fashion which borders upon 
raw empiricism. Whole chapters become little 
more than strings of case excerpts tied together 
with short phrases and with the theoretical 
framework almost completely obscured. Some 
readers will justly feel cheated; others may get 
some “academic indigestion.” 

At least some comment needs to be directed 
to the original Burgess-Wallin contributions to 
the present volume. Since the research meth- 
ods and the predictive instruments have been 
evaluated elsewhere (American Sociological Re- 
view, December, 1953, review by Clifford Kirk- 
patrick), they will not be considered here. The 
Burgess and Wallin theoretical framework has 
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received relatively less attention. In their en- 
thusiasm to stress the difference between “tra- 
ditional” and “companionship” marriage forms 
Burgess and Wallin frequently create the im- 
pression that their ideal-typical construction ac- 
curately describes the details of specific pair 
relationships. The reification is particularly 
noticeable in the chapters on ‘Love and Ideal- 
ization” and “Disagreements and Stress in En- 
gagement”’ where they set up and proceed to 
knock down at great length a “straw man” 
which they purport to be Willard Waller's 
theory of idealization. Description of Waller's 
theory in terms of ‘speculative analysis’ (En- 
gagement and Marriage, p. 215) and “impres- 
sionistic observation” (p. 265) suggests the 
not-very-well-concealed biases which guide the 
Burgess-Wallin discussion. That the Waller 
analysis was not statistical is obvious; that it 
was less scientific or less valid than the Burgess- 
Wallin analysis may still be doubted. One 
might suggest that there is room for both kinds 
of analysis in any adequate theory of dating 
and courtship behavior. Scientists may reason- 
ably be expected to discount the value loadings 
in Engagement and Marriage but when these 
biases creep through, in abbreviated form, into 
Courtship, Engagement, and Marriage they may 
appear to uncritical lay readers as matters of 
universally accepted fact. 
GERALD R. LESLIE 

Department of Sociology 

Purdue University 


Out of Wedlock. Leontine Young. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 
x + 261 pp. $4.00. 

The author, who is a professor of casework 
in a large university, bases her study upon her 
own experience in working with some 350 un- 
married mothers and upon 1,000 further cases 
“from the case materials, observations, and 
contributed knowledge of a large group of so- 
cial workers in both public and private agen- 
cies.” 

The first part of the book deals with those 
special problems of girls which lead them into 
the unorthodox experience of unmarried mother- 
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hood. The author declared that one of the first 
myths to disappear under the light of careful 
study of the motivations of these girls is that 
having an out-of-wedlock child is something 
that just appens. On the contrary, everything 
points to the purposive nature of the act. Of 
course the girl is seldom aware that she, of her 
own volition, acted in such a way that becoming 
an unmarried mother was almost inevitable. 
She will not admit this even to herself, much 
less to others, and often she rationalizes about 
rape, knock-out drops in her drink, black-out, 
etc. Few such girls are promiscuous; many are 
actually not interested in men and have little 
desire for the sex act as such. In spite of the 
great risk of pregnancy they do not use contra- 
ceptives—in fact many say they “never thought 
of it.” They know the severe social penalties 
involved, yet make no effort to avoid them. 

Why do they proceed with such seeming 
blindness? The author says that obviously no 
sane girl consciously and deliberately plans to 
have an illegitimate child, knowing the cost to 
herself, her child, and her family. Yet the 
only explanation of her behavior is that she 
wants a baby—but not a husband. She wants 
the child all to herself. Hence her lack of in- 
terest (so frequently noted) in the father, her 
indifference to his whereabouts, and her protest 
at the efforts of social workers to locate him 
and place part of the responsibility upon him. 
The girl is unaware of her inner motives (Freu- 
dian subconscious) but “she moves directly and 
decisively, however blindly, toward realizing 
this wish and counts no cost too great to achieve 
it.” 

The author further asserts that even married 
women who bear children out of wedlock 
“demonstrate clearly the importance of achiev- 
ing sole possession of the baby. ... Almost 
invariably the other man is a casual acquaintance 
who has no real or continuing interest in the 
woman, nor she in him.”” This unconscious 
drive of the mother, whether single or married, 
to bear a child out of wedlock, and the family 
and social factors that produce this “compul- 
sive’’ action constitute the main theme of the 
book. 
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An unhappy home is given as the most com- 
mon cause of this compulsive action. More 
than any other one thing, the tyrannical domina- 
tion of the home by one parent—more often 
the mother—appears in the background picture. 
In a great majority of cases, claims the author, 
the mother dominates both her husband and the 
children. When such a mother (who “doesn’t 
know how it could have happened to her 
daughter”) plans the handling of the case, she 
is not concerned with her daughter’s anxiety and 
dread of exposure, but with her own. And the 
girl’s usual response to the mother’s plan for 
the disposition of the baby is, “I'll do whatever 
my mother says.” Most commonly these girls 
express almost slavish devotion to their mothers 
and do not realize how completely they are 
dominated. But when the family is father- 
ridden, the girl usually shows much bitterness 
and hatred toward the father. She will seem- 
ingly go to great lengths to keep him from 
knowing about her pregnancy, yet without be- 
ing aware of it she will take measures to make 
sure that he will learn about it. The father— 
so the theory goes—participates tacitly in this 
deception and makes no effort to give advice or 
dictate procedure in the affair. To the re- 
viewer, this is entirely out of character for the 
kind of cruel and abusive dictators which these 
fathers are described as being. 

In fact, the reviewer finds much inconsistency 
in the book. He doubts the validity of the 
thesis that most girls who have illegitimate 
babies are moved by a deep compulsion to have 
a baby without benefit of marriage and with- 
out having to share it with a husband. This 
may be true, but it does not seem to be proved 
by this book. Rather, the author seems to try 
to support each theory which she sets forth by 
giving two or three short cases, even though a 
few pages further on another theory may run 
counter to it. For example, in one place (pp. 
51-52) it is stated that “‘all of these [{mother- 
ridden} girls are to a greater or lesser degree 
masochistic,” which seems to imply a guilt 
complex and a desire to expiate. But in another 
place (pp. 35-36) it is stated that most un- 
married mothers, through the period of preg- 
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nancy, show a great contentment, when one 
might expect them to be fearful and rebellious. 
Likewise, in one place (p. 52) the “sicker” 
girls (i.e., those with less stable personalities) 
are described as adamant in their determination 
to “give the baby to Mother,” and nothing can 
be done to change their will on this point. Yet 
only a page before, these same girls are de- 
scribed as being passive, fearful of decisive 
action, with a feeling that they have no right 
to any will of their own. 

The author undoubtedly knows a great deal 
about unmarried mothers, but this book does 
not appear to be the best one she could write. 
It does not do her justice. It is based upon 
some 1,350 cases, surely a large enough number 
to yield at least some tentative statistics. Yet 
no statistics are used throughout—merely such 
terms as “most of,” “many of,” “a few of,” 
“the great majority of,” or “all the evidence 
points to,” and ‘‘there is no doubt that.” State- 
ments are made which would be very significant 
if supported by empirical data. For example, 
the author says that there is much evidence 
(how much?) from the testimony of doctors 
and social workers that young women who be- 
come pregnant outside of marriage (a) do so 
after fewer exposures than is true with married 
women, (b) have a more contented pregnancy, 
particularly in the later months, (c) almost 
never miscarry, (d) rarely have pre-natal 
nausea, and (e) have fewer than average 
complications at delivery. 

However, in spite of the obvious short- 
comings of the book, it is full of interest and 
contributes many brief cases that reveal a wide 
range of attitudes and possible motives, 
whether or not one always agrees with their 
interpretations. There is an interesting section 
on the unmarried father as a person, not merely 
as the irresponsible and wholly self-centered 
character (which he often is) against whom the 
legal and social agencies are forever moving. 
In those cases in which the baby’s father is 
willing and even eager to do everything he 
can to help both mother and child, it is con- 
fusing and puts him on the defensive when the 
whole approach to him is legalistic and punitive, 
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showing no interest in him as a person. There 
is also a section on the illegitimate child as a 
helpless pawn, and a discussion of casework, 
caseworkers, and homes and shelters. The 
“psychoanalytic postscript’ to the book, by 
Robert Fliess, M.D., seems to add little of 
value. 

Ray E, BABER 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


In-laws: Pro & Con. 
New York: Association Press, 1954. 
pp. $3.95. 

In-laws, particularly mothers-in-law (psy- 
chiatrists and obese people are treated in the 
same way), are made the butt of innumerable 
jokes and are undoubtedly the most misunder- 
stood and maligned group in our society. This 
is understandable in a culture which empha- 
sizes the primacy of the nuclear family, neo- 
local residence, social and occupational mobil- 
ity, and an exaggerated accent upon youth, its 
age period and qualities with role models being 
defined in terms of the Marilyn Monroe norm. 
Young people are believed to possess such 
qualities as pragmatism and enthusiasm. They 
are innovators and acceptors of change and 
find their tutors among their own people 
who chanced to be shaped in their own image. 
Aside from the implications of a kin relation- 
ship imposed upon the individuals by marriage, 
in-law tensions—at least those between chil- 
dren and parents-in-law—are obvious extensions 
of the intense rift between the old and young 
in our society. 

A considerable body of folklore and myth 
surrounds these tensions and only in recent years 
have social scientists begun to focus their re- 
search efforts in this neglected area of inter- 
generational behavior. Dr. Duvall’s study is 
one such pioneer effort. 

Data used by Dr. Duvall in her analysis of 
in-law relations are derived from a number of 
sources. She utilizes current researches on this 
topic. The content of 3,683 letters from a na- 
tional network radio contest soliciting replies on 
“Why I Think Mothers-in-law Are Wonder- 
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ful People’ was analyzed. Categories of types 
of responses were developed and studied in ref- 
erence to sex, years married, religious afhliation, 
urban-rural residence, and regional representa- 
tion. Also the author conducted seventeen 
group interviews in eleven states of various 
regions of the country. These interviews fo- 
cused on the “difficulties of in-law relation- 
ships.” Persons who had “felt they had some- 
thing for the book in either exceptionally good 
or particularly unfortunate experiences with 
their in-laws were asked to volunteer personal 
interviews.” (p.17) Sixty such life history and 
personal experience interviews, one to three 
hours each were conducted. Some 5,020 men 
and women participated in this pilot study. 

This study lacks a rigorous scientifically 
ordered methodology. The analysis of attitudes 
and sentiments regarding in-law relationships 
is largely confined to the letters of 3,683 
respondents, Although these, percentagewise, 
parallel remarkably the percentage of people to 
be found in each region of the country, they 
cannot in any case be considered a random 
sample. This is not a criticism of the author's 
procedure since she had little to do in obtaining 
this segment of the data. However, we might 
question her method in obtaining the group 
interviews and case histories from those persons 
who had “unique in-law experiences.” Sam- 
pling is not random and there are no control 
groups. This group of cases is highly selective 
rather than representative of any particular uni- 
verse. Since many analyses are made from these 
data regarding in-law behavior conclusions 
must be used cautiously when referred to the 
general population. 

While I might question the representative- 
ness of her conclusions I cannot overlook the 
richness and fullness of her data, her easy flow- 
ing writing style, and penetrating analysis of 
such topics as mother-in-law jokes, stereotypes, 
parents and courting, and mother-in-law roles. 
These are outstanding features and add needed 
knowledge to this area. 
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Within the limits of her material the author 
has developed many insightful and useful cate. 
gories, charts, and tables for the presentation 
and interpretation of variables related to in-law 
behavior. For example, she finds out of 1,337 
persons interviewed in groups only 110 or 3.5 
per cent criticized children-in-law. The fifteen 
most common criticisms are ranked in order of 
importance and frequency. (p. 163) The high 
ranking of certain items does suggest sources 
of in-law difficulties which should be studied by 
further research. Innumerable such segmental 
and suggestive content analyses dot the book. 

Chapters devoted to “becoming a better 
in-law” are well presented and developed from 
Dr. Duvall’s review of the literature and her 
case and statistical data. It is in these chapters 
that she attempts to piece together bits of re- 
search evidences to form a model of “best prac- 
tice” in in-law relationships. The advice while 
forcefully and effectively presented reflects more 
middle class values of what in-law relation- 
ships should be than conclusions derived from 
the data. In my judgment research on in-law 
behavior at this time is so fragmentary that con- 
clusions on what makes for harmonious inter- 
family harmony are highly speculative. Cer- 
tain practices may result in mutually satisfying 
relations for some relatives and not for others. 
The configuration of complex multi-variables 
affecting such relationships is only partly under- 
stood. Further research may reveal their com- 
plex and interrelated operations. 

I enjoyed reading this book. It presents 
many new ideas, re-orients old ones, is easy to 
read, makes good use of pictorial methods, and 
is the product of much serious thought by the 
author. Also, it is a fresh approach to the use 
of available research data. To date no other 
author has approached or equalled Dr. Duvall’s 
contribution to the study of in-law relation- 
ships. 

MARVIN B, SUSSMAN 
Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Obio 
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